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By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” ** The Solitary Summer,” 
‘* The Benefactress,”’ etc., etc. Published February 13 Second Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Adventures of Elizabeth in Rigen 


“* Blizabeth in Riigen’ is well worth the time it 
takes to read it. Its optimism, its wholesome 
outlook, its bubbling merriment, its frank joy of 
livin; —all are so genuine. It constantly provokes 
laughter, not by verbal tricks, but by humorous 
turns of thought. "— The Record- Herald,Chicago. 


Mr. CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY’S 
new novel 


A Little Traitor to the South 


is a ‘‘ war-time comedy with a tragic interlude,” of the days 

*: when an attempt to torpedo a warship needed vastly more 
courage than in these days of or ay submarines 

Tuustrated in onere by D. Rihn, with decorations 

y va Hooper. Cioth, 12mo, $1.50. 





Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ 
new novel 


The American Prisoner 


A Romance or tar West Country. 


“Intensely readable . perfectly admirable in its elemen- 
tal humorand reer! turns of speech.”— The Spectator (London). 
Third E tition in press. Iliustrated, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





Mr. ISRAEL ZANCWILL’S 
new novel, recently dramatized, 


Merely Mary Ann 


PE me good, deliciously, pag egf al good,” says ‘worth whi 
— “to miss it is to miss one of the soul wo pe Ae 
of f the year and lose a genuine treat in the reading.” 
Paper, iliustrated with scenes from the play, 50 cents. 





By LEWIS O. BRASTOW, D.D. 
Professor of Practical Theology, Yale University. 


Representative Modern Preachers 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50 net. (Postage 18c.) 


Sous Intenso ieiies aiecls of coeeaton te ng dur “Fy 
lous sc’ 2 
Sues men as Ro her, Buskoall 


“It says a great deal for the genuineness of her 
humor,the wholesomeness of her feminine philos- 
ophy, that this book has for the reader a charm 
as great as had that io which she first wandered 
vivaciously into print." 

—The New York Tribune. 


Nirs. SARA ANDREW SHAFER’S 
new novel 


The Day Before Yesterday 


It is a restful, irresistibly amusing story of child life, with a 
quiet, happy charm that suggests the fragrance of apple blos- 
soms. It should be saved for a quiet hour when one is in the 
mood for its subtle understanding, wistful reminiscence, the 
delicate humor, and still more delicate pathos of its comprehen 
sion of the child's point of view. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Dr. JOHN WILLIAMS STREETER’S 
novel out-door book 


The Fat of the Land 


tells with practical exactness the facts of how in four years he 
made a run-down farm into a beautiful home anda paying in 
vestment. 
‘It is wonderfully attractive . . . and withal as practical and 
full of common sense as a balance shset.""— Brooklyn Eagle 
; Cloth, l2mo, $1 50 net. ( Postage, 13c. extra.) 





Mir. JACK LONDON’S 
latest book in a cheaper edition 


The People of the Abyss 


“The underworld of London has been pictured many times 
before . But Mr. London alone has made it real and 
present to "ns.""—Independent. 

New Edition, cloth, $150 net. (Postage, Me.) 


By PAUL H. HANUS 


Professor of the History and Art 
of Teaching, Harvard University. 


A Modern School 


A book for leh pow tape od interested, as every one must be, 
in the results of modern education, as well as for the teacher 
whose direct professional interest isin its methods. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net, 
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The Week. 


Have we an Administration shaken in 
the wind? On Wednesday week there was 
official announcement that a regiment 
was to be sent to the Isthmus. That 
looked splendidly prompt and vigorous. 
No nonsense; having seized the proper- 
ty, we were to enter at once into pos- 
session, and let daylight through any 
one who objected. But on Friday the 
news came that so many influential 
Republicans had gone to the President 
and warned him against dispatching 
troops to Panama that he had recalled 
his orders. Why all this vacillation and 
timidity? Have the Republican leaders 
suddenly become a lot of hysterical old 
ladies that they should thus beg their 
President not to go hunting for trou- 
ble? It looks like a studied effort to 
put Mr. Roosevelt under bonds to keep 
the peace during the Presidential cam- 
paign at least. That is not a bad thing 
in itself and as long as it lasts; but 
how, then, is the popular heart to be 
fired by the thunder of the captains, and 
thousands of votes won by parading 
bands of “Teddy’s Terrors”? 











It passes us why they should still be 
talking at Washington of a cloud on our 
Panama title. The legal question is, to 
be sure, before the French courts, but, 


_if they do not decide in our favor, it 


would clearly be another “hold-up.” 
That, of course, the President would 
endure from no man, be he tiny Don 
or hulking Mounseer. If France were 
to block our little game, we should at 
once set up an independent republic in 
Savoy, which never did honestly belong 
to France, anyhow. Furthermore, Sec- 
retary Hay would promptly write a note 


to M. Delcassé ventilating again his pret- 


ty doctrine of “inchoate rights.” We 
do not see, therefore, that there is any 
cause for alarm. Our Panama prece- 
dents will give us ample warrant to 
cheat, oppress, and browbeat in any 
quarter of the earth where there is any- 
thing we want. 





In burking the Isle of Pines treaty, the 
Senate has been about small business. 
It will be recalled that the Platt amend- 
ment left the status of this island con- 
tiguous to Cuba to be settled by special 
treaty. The discovery had been made 
that it was a pleasant land, containing 
marble, mineral springs, and abundant 
timber and fruit. Certain Americans 
had taken up large land holdings, on the 
theory that the doubt expressed in the 
Cuban act meant that the Isle of Pines 
was to be annexed to the United States 


Of course, these investors took mere'y 
a speculative cLance, for the State De- 
partment, to its credit be it said, has 
never countenanced the idea of annexa- 
tion. In fact, it would be as absurd to 
put the Isle of Pines out of Cuban juris- 
diction as it would be to cede, say, Block 
Island to a foreign Power. But the 
American pioneers have had good 
friends in the Senate. Mr. Penrose of 
Pennsylvania has quietly had their in- 
terests in charge, and the expiry of the 
treaty under the time limit is largely 
due to him. The spirit of such an ac- 
tion is more disgusting than the action 
itself. The Senate does itself only dis- 
credit in qualifying its general policy of 
generosity to Cuba by tardiness at this 
point. It is like giving an immense quit- 
claim and then insisting that the bene- 
ficiary pay the postage. Of course, Sec- 
retary Hay will extend the treaty and 
give the Senate another chance to mend 
its diplomatic manners. 





The Hague Tribunal has granted the 
blockading Powers—Germany, England, 
and Italy—exclusive rights to the 30 per 
cent. of Venezuelan customs set aside by 
the peace protocols of February, 1903. 
At first blush the decision is a disap- 
pointment, It seems to encourage the col- 
lection of debts by squadrons. It gives 
the three Powers that blustered in the 
Caribbean a privileged position, while it 
makes the Powers with claims as good 
wait till the quarrelsome creditors are 
paid. But these considerations should 
not be unduly urged; for, first, it is a 
good thing to have so ticklish a matter 
settled on any terms; and, second, the 
Hague Tribunal has evidently giver a 
cecision not in equity, but in law. By 
the protocols of February 13, and in sp'te 
ef Minister Bowen’s persistent efforts to 
the contrary, 30 per cent. of the customs 
collected at Puerto Cabello and La 
Guaira was appropriated not to the cred- 
itor nations as a whole, but to the block- 
ading allies. The final May protocols 
made no change in the situation. Ac- 
cordingly, the Hague Tribunal, acting as 
a court of law, merely passed on the ex- 
istence and validity of this contract, 
not on its equity. It is unfortunate, we 
believe, that the case could not have 
been decided on its equity. In that case, 
we might have expected a very different 
outcome, and we certainly should have 
had a judgment on the general morality 
and expediency of the blockade, There 
is a lesson in the partial success of the 
present award: cases should, by com- 
mon consent, come as wholes before the 
Hague Tribunal, so that its equity juris- 
diction may have unhampered exercise. 





The conviction of four of the postal 





thieves at Wasington on Friday is 





none the less gratifying because it is 
somewhat surprising. The attitude of 
the prosecuting attorney, Holmes Con- 
rad, seemed to foreshadow the acquit- 
tal of Samuel B. Groff, but he falls with 
the other three conspirators. The trial 
was long and subbornly contested. This 
particular group of plunderers was 
headed by August W. Machen, a ring- 
leader in the frauds; they joined in 
procuring the best counsel to be had; 
and yet, in spite of all, they are pro- 
nounced guilty. The verdict will indu- 
bitably help President Roosevelt politi- 
cally, for, had these rascals escaped, the 
Democrats would have redoubled their 
cries that the big fish were breaking 
through the net. The sucessful out- 
come of the trial will, of course, 
strengthen the hands of the prosecution 
and encourage the hope that George 
W. Beavers, State Senator George EB. 
Green, and the other chief offenders 
are not to escape the law. 


Teaching history by promoting expo- 
sitions is a royal road, but expensive. 
Is it worth $9,600,000 to the Government 
to have the youth of the country taught 
the date and details of the Louisiana 
Purchase? This question has already 
been settled to the satisfaction of the 
St. Louis managers, and it seems proba- 
ble that Oregon will also get some hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars from the 
general treasury to help impress upon 
the country next year the fact that a 
century has passed since Lewis and 
Clark crossed the Rocky Mountains. 
Afterwards will come the projected 
Jamestown Expostion in Virginia and 
the proposed tri-centenary jubilation 
over the discovery of the Hudson River. 
The Buffalo Fair, when the United 
States was called upon to settle bills 
amounting to half a million doliars, and 
the deficit of the Charleston Cotton Ex- 
position are recent enough to suggest 
that the exposition habit is growing 
alarmingly. Yet Congress apparently 
finds it impossible to draw the line, and 
prefers good-naturedly to stand and de- 
liver. It is just possible that a cheaper 
way to teach American history might be 
found; and the Old South historical leaf- 
lets could enter the bidding for funds. 


Courts always avoid jurisdiction 
when possible, and it may be that the 
Supreme Court’s refusal, on Tuesday 
week, to interfere with negro disfran- 
chisement in Alabama was based upon a 
technicality which might be removed in 
a later case. Yet only slight hopes can, 
apparently, now be entertained of judi- 
cial relief. The court admitted “the 
gravity of the statements of the com- 





plainant, charging violation of a Consti- 
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tutional amendment which is a part of 
the supreme law of the land,” but pro- 
fessed itself powerless to grant a remedy 
—at least, in the case presented. If this 
attitude of the Court is persisted in— 
that is, if the Supreme Court cannot ex- 
pound and apply the supreme law of the 
land—the only effective resort is to that 
“political action” to which the opinion 
of the court refers, as it did in the pre- 
vious decision in Giles vs. Harris. The 
injustice is admitted. That discrimina- 
tion against negro voters exists in Ala- 
bama which is illegal even under the 
State law, is not denied. This cannot 
go on without leading to the most serious 
results. If a nation cannot be half-free 
and half slave, neither can it be half a 
democracy and half an oligarchy. 





Maryland Democrats, under Gorman’s 
leadership, are determined to disfran- 
chise every negro in that State, accord- 
ing to dispatches from Annapolis. They 
have not only adopted in caucus the 
more stringent of the two proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, but 
have made such changes in it as will 
leave the decision of a citizen’s right to 
vote almost entirely in the hands of a 
board of partisan registers. Consider- 
able doubt, it is reported, was felt as 
to the wisdom of that provision which 
gives no right of appeal, for this is re- 
tained even in the sweeping laws of 
States further South. But in Maryland 
there has been no disguising the fact that 
the movement is against the negro as a 
negro. It is not possible to pretend that 
he is in a majority, or that white su- 
premacy at the polls is endangered. [It 
is simply a scheme of the Democrats 
to assure to themselves the control of 
the State. Not content with this, the 
Maryland Legislature is now favorably 
considering two Jim-Crow bills, one of 
which applies to the entire State and 
the other merely to the “black-belt” 
counties. One of their novel features is 
that there is to be a division of the races 
on steamers as well as on railroad 
trains. Any violation of this law will 
subject the steamboat officials to a fine 
of not less than $25 and not more than 
$50 for each offence, All this is sad 
enough reading for those who believe 
in equality before the law; but what dis- 
turbs and discourages intelligent negroes 
most of all is the steady refusal of a Re- 
publican Supreme Court to take cogni- 
zance of the violations of the Federal 
Yonstitution in the matter of the suf- 
frage. 


Gov. Vardaman of Mississippi would 
not have the negro educated, but does 
not want to see him lynched, either. 
The Governor’s energetic and success- 
ful efforts on Sunday to rescue with his 
own hands a negro murderer from the 
hands of a raging mob are worthy of the 
highest praise. They will do much to 





hearten others in resisting this form of 
savagery. We can well believe that Gov. 
Vardaman was spurred on to uphold 
the law, in this case, by the horror of a 
fieadish lynching which occurred in Mis- 
sissippi only a few days before. The de- 
tails, as given in the Vicksburg Evening 
Post, are almost unprintable for atrocity. 
If they be credible, white men were 
guilty of revolting ‘torture, upon the 
persons of a colored man and his wife, 
which leaves the stories of Indian or 
Chinese ingenuity in torment far in the 
rear for devilish cruelty. If this thing 
cannot be stopped, the whole civilization 
of the South will fall into the pit. 





Mr. Booker Washington has felt com- 
pelled to speak out against the renew- 
als of this race barbarism. He writes 
to a Birmingham paper to point out that 
the recent burnings and torturings of 
negroes have been for crimes ‘“‘not even 


‘remotely connected with the abuse of a 


white woman.” That is, the old excuse 
is more and more proving to be hollow, 
and what we are seeing is a blood-ma- 
nia driving people frantic at the sight 
of black men charged with any offence 
whatever, or even suspected of it. Where 
are these inhuman practices leading us? 
Plainly, as Mr. Washington says, to the 
destruction of white ond black alike. 
Nor can it be denied that, as he main- 
tains, the barbarous tortures inflicted 
upon negroes are “more disgraceful and 
degrading to the people who inflict the 
punishment than to those who receive 
it.” The latter are, too often, men who 
have never been lifted above brute pas- 
sion; but their tormentors have been in- 
structed, have generations of ordered 
liberty behind them, yet cast every sem- 
lance of civilized beings away to join 
in bloody deeds that would disgrace a 
red Indian. This is what cuts thinking 
and humane men to the heart. They see 
their fellow-citizens in the South, un- 
der the horrible delusion that they are 
defending a superior civilization, really 
pulling down the whole fabric of our 
government, and leaving the world 
aghast at the spectacle of their inhu- 
manity. 





At last one Democratic newspaper in 
Kentucky has had the courage to speak 
out against the bill to kill Berea Col- 
lege. The Lexington Herald, edited by 
Desha Breckinridge, although not in 
favor of the co-education of the races 
on the sacred soil of Kentucky, still 
contends that, before the Legislature 
acts, “it ought to send a calm, able, 
unprejudiced committee te Berea and 
have a fair, full, just, impartial inves- 
tigation and examination.” 
then points out that excellent work has 
been done by Berea, and that its di- 
plomas have always been received as 
evidence of competency to teach, “Many 
thousands of dollars,” it continues, 


The Herald 


“have been invested on the faith of the 
eharter and amendments granted by 
Kentucky and on the higher faith of the 
justice and charity of her people.” The 
silence of the Kentucky authorities in 
regard to these gifts, if not their ap- 
proval of them, the Herald believes, 
“ratified the conduct and maintenance 
of that institution on the recognized 
basis of the co-education of the races 
and the sexes.” In conclusion, it asks 
whether it is “now fair to suddenly and 
without any rea] new cause attempt 
its destruction.” The Grayson, Ky., 
Tribune, a Republican paper, is much 
more outspoken. It declares that the 
real object “is not so much to destroy 
the school as it is to bolster up ‘the 
negro domination scarecrow’ crowd and 
make a few votes.” Fortunately, the 
constitutionality of the bill is serious- 
ly questioned, and it is likely to meet 
with greater opposition in the Senate. 





Mayor McClellan’s approval of the 
resolution of his Tammany Civil Ser- 
vice Board exempting from the civil- 
service rules some fifty-three deputy 
tax commissioners comes as a blow in 
the face to all who saw in him a second 
Abram S. Hewitt. Up to this time, those 
opposed to-his election, both in and out 
of the press, have credited him with a 
desire to give New York an enlighten- 
ed government. His sincere efforts to 
prevent a return of the “red-light” con- 
ditions, and to suppress gambling, have 
been handsomely praised by the news- 
papers most antagonistic to his candi- 
dacy. As a whole, the first two months 
of his administration have done him. 
great credit. But that is now marred by 
his approval of an act which has no 
other motive than to provide more jobs 
for Tammany’s place-hunters. Said Sen- 
ator Plunkitt recently in a characteristic 
outburst to an Evening Post reporter: 
“We didn’t go in for humbug civil ser- 
vice and all that rot. Tammany is for 
the spoils system, and when we go in we 
are goin’ to fire every anti-Tammany 
man from office that can be fired under 
the law. It’s an elastic sort of law, and 
you bet it will be stretched to the limit.” 
Plainly, the Senator has unusual powers 
of prophecy, combined with very accu- 
rate inside knowledge. 





The full report of the New York Com-- 
mission on the Law’s Delays is now for 
the first time available. It reveals a tru- 
ly lamentable situation. The judicial sta- 
tistics which are gathered prove that 
“the New York Trial Term of the Su- 
preme Court is about three years behind- 
hand.” What does that mean? Of course, 
that thousands of our citizens have to 
suffer injustice without possible redress. 
This is especially the fact in mercantile 
cases. As Mr. Justice Gaynor said in his 
testimony before the Commission: “A 





commercial cause cannot live more than 
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three months; in three years it is as dead 
as a door nail. It has got to be tried 
speedily or it never will be tried.” Yet 
this is the great city built up by com- 
merce! In it, as things are to-day, a 
merchant may not be able to collect a 
promissory note in five years’ time. In 
Brooklyn the courts are some two years 
behind; but the denial of justice is nearly 
as great as in this county. Only contrast 
this with the state of the case in other 
large American cities. In Philadelphia a 
new issue may be reached within six 
months. A jury case in Chicago may be 
reached in nine months, and an equity 
case in three. Baltimore enables a liti- 
gant to have his day in court within 
three to four months, and St. Louis with- 
in two to four. It is only in wide-awake 
and progressive New York that he has 
to wait three years! 





No part of the Commission’s report is 
more important—more truly startling— 
than its description, fortified by official 
figures, of the great cost of the existing 
referee system, and especially of condem- 
nation proceedings. Besides heaping de- 
lay upon delay, they pile up expense 
mountain high. From the Comptroller’s 
report it appears that the city of New 
York has paid $2,567,373 for real proper- 
ty acquired in the Croton watershed 
within the past ten years, and paid for 
the cost of condemnation $1,311,089—that 
is, 51 per cent. of the total award! This 
is more than huge extravagance; it is a 
public scandal. Behind it lies a system 
of political favoritism, under which fees 
as high as $40,000 are paid to individual 
commissioners, really for extending over 
years work that should be dispatched in 
a few weeks. To cut up by the roots 
such unparallelled wastefulness, it is 
proposed that all condemnation proceed- 
ings shall be turned over to the Supreme 
Court Commissioners named in one of 
the bills before the Legislature. It is to 
be their function also to hear all refer- 
ences, to try special cases without a jury 
by consent of both parties, and to act as 
English Mastery in Chancery in passing 
upon all the preliminaries of a case— 
sham defences, etc.—so as to bring a 
clear issue quickly to trial. The salaries 
of twenty of them at $10,000 a year would 
be but a trifle compared with the enor- 
mous sums now paid to referees and con- 
demnation commissioners; while such a 
body would undoubtedly do much to re- 
move our open reproach. 





In appointing Mr. Ismay president of 
the International Mercantile Marine, or 
Shipping Trust, the directors have act- 
ed wisely. It may not be wholly palat- 
able to those who defended this extrava- 
gant combination on the ground of 
patriotism, that the executive manage- 
ment should be transferred from an 
American to an Englishman; but the 
truth is now pretty well recognized 





that the theory of American control of 
the ocean through the Stock Exchange 
was mostly a dream of the stock-infla- 
tion period. The official title of the 
combination fairly states its character; 
the fleets controlled are international, 
as they were before the change in own- 
ership, not only because of the ports 
between which they journey, but by vir- 
tue of the flags they fly, the govern- 
ments to which they owe allegiance, and 
the crews and officers that man them. 
There are, in short, both English lines 
and American lines combined under the 
auspices of the Mercantile Marine, and 
it is obviously common sense to pick 
out for its management the best tal- 
ent available. Aside from this inter- 
national aspect of the matter, the se- 
lection of the successful head of the sub- 
sidiary White Star Line is a fresh il- 
lustration of the manner in which the 
logic of events has defeated the logic of 
the so-called new finance. It is not so 
very long since financial markets sober- 
ly affirmed that the mere fact of con- 
solidation, on an enormous scale, was 
enough to ensure industrial success. Ex- 
perience—a dear school, as usual—has 
since then been teaching very rapidly 
that the old commercial virtues which 
carried to success the enterprises ab- 
sorbed into the Trusts and holding com- 
panies, are equally essential, if indeed 
not more so, to the management of the 
combination. The Steel Corporation had 
to learn this lesson, and it is hardly to 
be supposed that other creations of the 
“consolidation era” can continue blind 
to it. 





The recurring Japanese attacks upon 
the Russian fleet at Port Arthur are 
plainly in the aim of keeping it in 
a constant state of alarm and anxiety. 
A really serious attempt upon it does 
not seem to have been made since the 
first one. Brief bombardments lasting 
fifteen minutes are in no sense anything 
more than reconnoissances in force. Ap- 
parently, there have been three succes- 
sive appearances of the Japanese in the 
early morning hours, when the vitality 
of the besieged is at its lowest. And 
besieged the Russian fleet is. Any at- 
tempt on its part to make for the open 
sea would quickly demonstrate that the 
Russian ‘“‘victories” of which St. Peters- 
burg hears so much are due to the with- 
drawal of the Japanese after accom- 
plishing their purpose. The latter have 
effectively ‘“‘bottled-up” the Russians, 
even though their attempt to block the 
channel failed. It is altogether likely, 
too, that these frequent demonstrations 
mask the movements of troops and 
transports. The Japanese army has now 
been on the move for two weeks. Ten 
days hence something of its plans and 
progress should be revealed. Whether 
its objective is Vladivostok, Harbin, or 
Port Arthur, it is probable that the 





movement will display the dash and 
vigor which have marked all the Japa- 
nese military operations since 1895. 


By the narrow majority of 51 the Ral- 
four Government escaped censure on the 
Chinese ordinance for the Transvaal. 
Here are the conditions of the act: The 
Chinese laborer indentures himself for 
three years, at the end of which time 
he is to be returned to China; during 
that term he is bound to serve “the 
master who imports him, or such mas- 
ter to whom the first shall legally as- 
sign his rights.” The contract laborer 
is bound to live in established com- 
pounds, which he may not leave with- 
out special permit “signed by a person 
authorized by his importer,” nor in any 
case shall such liberty exceed forty- 
eight hours. Furthermore, any Chinese 
laborer caught out of his compound is 
subject to summary arrest, and any one 
who aids him to escape is subject to 
punishment. Finally, the contract la- 
borer may not engage in trade, lease 
land, or do other work than such as his 
importer or assignee requires of him. 
This contract would not stand a moment 
in a civilized country, as between civil- 
ized persons; the system is simply, on a 
large scale, that peonage, sporadic cases 
of which our Federal courts are sup- 
pressing in the South; the transporta- 
tion of these laborers is the notorious 
coolie trade, in which for forty years no 
American vessel has engaged except un- 
der peril of Federal seizure and for- 
feiture. It is an act repugnant to civil- 
ization, and especially abhorrent to Eng- 
lish ideas of personal liberty. 





How, then, has the Government dared 
impose such an ordinance upon the 
crown colony against the protest of the 
Boers, led by Botha, against the voice 
of Sir Gordon Sprigg, Premier of the 
Cape, without any other approval than 
that of Lord Milner’s private council? 
Why, simply in obedience to this im- 
perious necessity: the Rand mines must 
be worked. “The war was in a certain 
sense a miners’ war,” said Mr. Cham- 
berlain, addressing an audience of Brit- 
ish colliers; and if it was worth while 
to spend the blood and treasure of the 
late war for the mines, to sacrifice a 
little English principle, to introduce a 
qualified slavery, are now very small 
matters. For this purpose of working 
the mines, the Government, as a Lib- 
eral member pointedly said, will fill the 
Rand with “convict settlements, miti- 
gated by the chance of forty-eight hours’ 
tickets of leave.” “We must underpin a 
temporary structure,” said the Colonial 
Secretary. This was his main argu- 
ment, and beside it descriptions of the 


beautiful bome life in the compounds - 


and professions of good faith In recruit- 
ing coolies in the Far East rung pain- 
fully hollow. 
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A HEDGING STRENUOSITY. 

President Roosevelt is just now the 
most extensively explained man extant. 
Friend after friend of his rises up to 
deprecate, to .elucidate, to propitiate. He 
is not the man you think him, they say 
plaintively. He is the Great Misunder- 
stood. This man who has made publi- 
city the breath of his nostrils, who has 
written and spoken himself to the dregs, 
has, itappears, been singularly misjudg- 
ed by those who have observed him the. 
most closely. Hence the necessity of 
one confidant and counsellor after an- 
other coming forward to enlighten a 
misled public. . 

The latest of these is the author of 
the anonymous pamphlet, ‘Mr. Roose- 
velt and the Presidency,’ which is be- 
ing largely circulated in this city. It is 
one of those defences which are cal- 
culated to make their subjects writhe. 
The vindication reads so uncommonly 
like a confession! For example, our 
pamphleteer writes engagingly of the 
Panama coup, “I confess that I, for one, 
do not like it. I do not suppose that 
anybody likes it, President Roosevelt 
least of all.’ Call you this defending 
your friends? Then there is such 
wholesale recognition of distrust of the 
President, of opposition to him on the 
part of “scores of the most powerful 
men in this town.” People will seize 
upon the indiscreet admission, and will 
forget the lumbering argument that we 
ought, after all, to “stop the drift of 
our opinions and feelings towards oppo- 
sition to him.” All these excuses by a 
friendly hand read amazingly like ac- 
cusations. 

In one sentence the author of this 
placatory pamphlet puts his finger on the 
raw. It is where he says that Mr. 
Roosevelt's “doctrine of the strenuous 
life is distinctly tiresome.” The country 
is widely echoing the sentiment. People 
cannot live in a perpetual hurrah, We 
do not wish to be always “making things 
hum”: we long for a little time to think 
things over, It is very obviously the 
case that the nation has wearied of the 
President’sstrenuosity. At first we cheer- 
ed it, then we smiled at it, finally we 
are all bored by it. Man shall not live 
by bounce alone. 

Politically, the President’s situation at 
present is not unlike Mr. Blaine’s after 
his nomination in 1884. He had been the 
great exponent of the brilllant and the 
aggressive In politics. Especially in for- 
eign relations had it been asserted by 
his admirers that he would display a 
bold initiative. He would “make them 
kings stand round,” and fill all Ameri- 
cans with a delirium of joy at the sight 
of their flag at last respected abroad. But 
while this reputation did very well as 
a means of securing the nomination, it 
was found to be rather a discourager 
than a compeller of votes. Accordingly, 
we had throughout that campaign old 
and trusty friends of Mr. Blaine rising to 





explain that he was really one of the 
most cautious and conservative of men, 
and that, once in the Presidency, he 
would be a sucking dove. 

The same sort of hedging is now going 
on visibly in President Roosevelt’s case. 
With his nomination assured, he nat- 
urally begins to think of the desirability 
of getting elected, and the process of 
conciliating opposition is already under 
way. It mainly takes the form of pro- 
testing against the assumption of over- 
strenuousness. It is all a mistake, we 
are gravely assured, to suppose that the 
President is a hasty man. Do not be de- 
ceived by appearances. Why, this Hot- 
spur, as you think him, is really a very 


Cavour for patience and slowly matured - 


plans. It grieves him to have peopie 
think that because he has been rash in 
Panama he will also be rash in San Do- 
mingo. Does anybody suppose he dreams 
of mixing us up in the war in the Ori- 
ent? Why, it is absurd—especially (as it 
was hinted in the Senate) since he has 
found out that his first notion of “show- 
ing a strong front” to Russia caused so 
much alarm. 

Two difficulties confront the Presi- 
dent’s apologists. One is that they are 
in danger of making his boasted stren- 
uousness of the past only a joke or alla 
sham; the other, that people will scarce- 
ly know what there is left in Mr. Roose- 
velt if all the qualities they have thought 
they saw in him are solemnly disowned. 
The truth is, that the President is embar- 
rassed by his own success; his own acts 
are the shadows that cling to him still. 
He is not simply a candidate: he is a 
man in office, a man who has been tried. 
Why should he change simply after be- 
ing elected again? There stand those 
three years of his record; if you admit 
that there is much in them to shake con- 
fidence, what warrant have you for 
denying that there will be still more in 
the next four? That is the great obsta- 
cle which the explainers and the sooth- 
ers have to get over. And, besides, they 
have to create a satisfactory new Roose- 
velt in the room of the one they would 
obliterate. In the seventeenth century 
King Charles I. propounded an oath re- 
quiring acceptance of the government of 
the Church of England as laid down by 
“Archbishops, Bishops, Archdeacons, et 
cetera,” But the people complained that 
they did not know what the et cetera 
covered, Similarly, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
character has been impressed upon his 
countrymen as made up of Boldness, lm- 
petuosity, Strenuosity, et cetera. But 
his apologists are now taking away all 
except the et cetera. 


TORPEDOES IN THE EASTERN WAR. 


The Japanese successes at Port Ar- 
thur are still too vaguely known to 
permit experts to reach any sound con- 
clusions as to their effect upon the 
naval warfare of the future. Neverthe- 





less, they already have given an im- 
petus to the construction of torpedo 
boats of the surface and sub-surface 
types. In Washington there is reported 
to be a “general feeling’ among naval 
officers that our own torpedo fleet shoul 
be enlarged. What is more significant is 
the action of the Navy Departmen: in 
drawing plans for submerged torpedo- 
tubes in the battleships of the Virginia 
class now building. The omission of 
this form of armament from these ships 
called forth energetic protests several 
months ago from naval officers familiar 
with the torpedo service. 

No officers who have given the subject 
much attention believe that torpedoes 
have reached the limit of their develop- 
ment. After hesitating for some years, 
the British Admiralty finally followed 
France’s example and built a half-dozen 
submarines, rather in deference to public 
sentiment than for any other reason. But 
its experiments with Holland boats have 
now led it to enter upon a very exten- 
sive building programme. Just how 
many it will add to the nineteen it now 
possesses has not been revealed. It is 
significant, however, that it leans rather 
to the submersible type of boat than to 
the pure submarine, and it is known 
that its new craft are no longer to be 
solely for purposes of defence. In the 
opinion of the Admiralty, the time has 


come for the development of the offen- 


sive boat capable of leaving harbors and 
searching for the enemy in his own 
ports. It is a shrewd guess that its de- 
cision was hastened by the French ef- 
forts along offensive lines, that nation 
having recently laid down two 400-ton 
boats, double the size of any now in ex- 
istence. Had the Japanese been in pos- 
session of some of these craft, they 
would have been capable of making ef- 
fective use of them because of the com- 
parative nearness of Port Arthur and 
other harbors to their own bases, 
Failing them, the Japanese were forced 
to rely upon their surface boats, which 
they handled so effectively in the war 
with China, Whether their success was 
due to their own aggressiveness, their 
well-known contempt for death, to Rus- 
sian slackness, or to favorable weather 
conditions remains to be seen. Accord- 
ing to the dispatches, a second torpedo 
attack in a blinding snowstorm was less 
fortunate than the dash of February 9. 
In general, it has been laid down that 
moderately bad weather favors the at- 
tacking force. On the other hand, exper- 
iments at Newport have shown that it is 
more difficult for a battleship to “pick 
up” torpedo boats with their search- 


lights on moon-lit than on dark nights. 


The searchlight remains the chief de- 
fence of ships lying at anchor or under 
way. With the abandonment by the 
English of the crinoline-like torpedo 
netting and heavy booms, the only pro- 
tection from torpedo boats is the 
strength of hull, the watchfulness of the 
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crew, the searchlight, and the rapid-fire 
gun. When squadrons are under way, an 
additional safeguard is afforded .by the 
presence of torpedo-boat destroyers up- 
on the flanks of each ship. Naval officers 
freely admit that these ‘remedies’ are 
inadequate, and that well-handled tor- 
pedo boats attacking in force a fleet at 
sea would be altogether likely to reach 
their prey. 

It is in regard to the question of de- 
fence, therefore, that official informa- 
tion about the Japanese achievements 
will be eagerly awaited. If it is now or 
subsequently proved that there is prac- 
tically no safety for a fleet at anchor 
which has not a swarm of small war- 
craft about, the value of the cumbersome 
battleship will be largely decreased. 
Upon the extent of the damage to hulls 
and the power oi the torpedoes will de- 
pend any attempt of naval constructors 
to strengthen ships against explosions. 
So far as can be read from the dis- 
patches, none of the Russian ships went 
down at once, and most of those struck 
were kept afloat until they could be 
beached. Our own wooden vessels of the 
civil war generally went to the bottom 
like stones when damaged by mines or 
torpedoes. On February 5, 1895, after 
two unsuccessful attacks upon the Chi- 
nese by sixteen Japanese boats, three 
Chinese ships sank at once and a fourth 
went down shortly after. 

So far as the torpedo is concerned, the 
weapon of to-day is far more efficient 
than that of seven years ago. Lieut.- 
Commander Lloyd H. Chandler of the 
United States navy, in a recent lecture 
before the Naval War College, laid great 
stress upon advances in the construc 
tion and use of automobile torpedoes, 
and expressed his belief in a coming tur- 
bine-engine torpedo of at least forty 
knots’ speed for a run of 800 yards. In 
a joint attack upon a target in Narra- 
gansett Bay, Lieut.-Commander Chand- 
ler’s fleet of seven boats fired fourteen 
torpedoes at a distance of 800 yards 
when steaming at from 20 to 23 knots. 
One torpedo jarmmed in the tube, the 
other thirteen struck between the ‘lags 
on the target. For this greatly increased 
accuracy the gyroscope is responsible. It 
“enables the conimmanding officer of a 
torpedo vessel to point his ship at the 
point he desires to hit, and then, by elec- 
tric firing, to discharge torpedoes from 
all tubes in the ship simultaneously, in 
such a way tha: they will run parallel 
to the course of the ship.” The old trou- 
ble of a torpedo’s diving or of its being 
deflected in firing has been done away 
with. The only task of the commander 
is to fire at the point where the enemy, 
if in motion, should be when the tor- 
pedo has finished its run. 

Lieut.-Commander Chandler, be it not- 
ed, protested earnestly against the aban- 
donment of *the submerged tubes in the 
battleships of the Virginia class. Still, 
it is his opinion that the torpedo will 





not revolutionize naval warfare or lead 
to the abolition of certain types of 
ships. If there is to be such a revolu- 
tion, it must result from the evolution 
of the submarine vessel. It is not at all 
likely that trustworthy news from Port 
Arthur will upset his belief, however 
much light it may throw upon the abil- 
ity of torpedo boats to blockade a fleet 
and nightly terrorize its crew, while 
their own heavy ships are left free to 
roam the seas, 


CHAMBERLAIN’'S HOLD ON THE 
MIDLANDS 


The bye-election in South Birming- 
ham seems to show that, in his own city, 
Mr. Chamberlain is as powerful as ever, 
whatever may be the case elsewhere 
Lord Morpeth, who is an uncompro- 
mising supporter of Mr. Chamber 
lain’s protectionist proposals, and was 
in January defeated at Gateshead, has 
been returned for South Birmingham 
as the successor to the late J. Powell 
Villiams by a vote of 5,299 to 2,233 for 
his free-trade opponent, Before Home 
Rule split the Liberal party, all the 
seven divisions of Birmingham were 
safe Liberal seats. In 1885, the Liberal 
majority in the constituency which now 
returns a protectionist by 3,000, was 
upwards of 1,700. 

It is doubtful whether, in a demo- 
cratic community with a highly organ- 
ized party system, the influence of a 
single man has ever been so strikingly 
exhibited as has been for the last nine- 
teen years that of Mr. Chamberlain in 
Rirmingham and its neighborhood. Un- 
til 1885, the Midland metropolis was a 
centre of aggressive dissenting radical- 
ism. The overwhelming majority of 
its people were opposed to protection 
and to the influence ey both the landed 
aristocracy and the Anglican Church. 
Nowhere was more bad feeling stirred 
up in the Liberal party by the enactment 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Education Act than 
i. Birmingham and its vicinity. So 
large was the Radical majority in the 
three counties of Warwickshire, Worces- 
tershire, and Staffordshire that, in 1885, 
from their 39 constituencies no less 
than 31 Liberals were returned to Par- 
liament. In 1886, Mr. Chamberlain 
and his followers still professed to be 
Radicals, and to be at one with their 
Vadstonian colleagues on everything 
except Home Rule for Ireland. Since 
that year, however, they have steadily 
supported the Tory Ministries of the 
Marquis of Salisbury and of Mr. Bal- 
four. Their leader has himself been a 
member of a Cabinet which introduced 
and put through Parliament an Educa- 
tion Act by the side of which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s might almost seem to have been 
drawn by a committee of a dissenting 
synod. 

Instead of all these things, so opposed 
as they were to all the lifelong preju- 





dices and convictions of the Midland 
electors, provoking a Liberal reaction, 
precisely the opposite effect has been 
produced The more Tory and reac 
tionary the policy of the Unionist party 


has become, the stronger it seems to 
grow in the old-time Radical! strong 


holds of the Midlands Ai every gen 
eral election since 1885, the number of 
Liberals returned from the three coun 
ties above mentioned has diminished, 
and in 1900 only six were elected where 
fifteen years before, thirty-one had been 
suecessful It is easy to understand 
how Birmingham might in 1886 have 
voted Unionist as, in 1896, New York 
city voted Republican What is puz 
zling is, that there has been no swing 
back inthe intervening seventeen years 
It is as if, after 1896, New York had 
steadily and enthusiastically supported 
protection, Federal contro! of elections 


and rigid legislative restriction of the 


sale of liquor. It is true that in Bir 
mingham the Unionist Liberals nave 
not been, as a rule, called on to vote 


for old-time Tories for Parliament, but 
have been given former Liberals as can 


; > 


didates, while the New York Republi 
cans have adopted a much less shrewd 
policy. Still, the rule, that the Union! 
candidates in constituencies with Lib 
eral traditions should be Liberals was 
generally observed throughout Great 
Britain. 

No such results as those attained in 
the Midlands followed elsewhere It 
impossible to doubt that Mr. Chamber 
lain’s own personality must have had a 
great deal to do with what has happened 
where he has been most immediately in 
control. His home counties appear to 
stop at nothing for which he asks. Ont 
side of the Midlands, the Liberals hay 
carried every constituency in which they 
were successful in 1885, and in which 
there has beenma bye-election since M 
Chamberlain announced his new policy 
In addition, they have gained two seat 
namely, at Norwich and in the St. Al 
ban’s division of Hertfordshire, in which, 
in 1885, Conservatives were successful 
During the same period there have been 
three bye-elections for Midland seats 
In 1885, every one of these returned a 
Liberal. At the bye-elections the Union 
ists carried all three. In the outsids 
constituencies there has been at the bye 
elections,as compared with 1885,an aver 
age Liberal gain of 323 to a seat. In the 


_ three Midland constituencies there has 


been, on the other hand, an average 
Unionist gain of 2,319. 


REGULATION OF PUBLIC ADVER 
TISING 

Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson's inter 
esting article, “The Abuses of Public 
Advertising,” in the March Atlantic. is 
virtually a report of the progress of th: 
restrictive movement. Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania have passed laws en 
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larging the power of the State and re- 
quiring public property to be kept clear, 
of posters. Chicago, Buffalo, Rochester, 
and other cities have limited the size 
of billboards. San Francisco has pro- 
hibited street advertising within the 
building line. New Hampshire attempts 
at least to protect her wayside trees 
against the bill-poster. In New York 
and New Jersey stringent bills before 
the Legislature at any rate attest a pub- 
lic interest in the cause, On the other 
hand, the Associated Bill-Posters of the 
United States and Canada have become 
an influential body, and are persistent- 
ly hostile to all restrictive ordinances, 
testing them promptly in the courts. 
Still, all the indications are that the 
movement is not a fad, but a serious at- 
tempt to do away with generally per- 
ceived abuses. Mr. Robinson, who is no 
enemy to advertising per se, advises the 
Bill-Posters’ Union to treat with the 
enemy, lest a worse fate befall. 

The fact that advertising is to be re- 
stricted, and for esthetic reasons, might 
as well be faced by those interested. 
When Parliament gave the town of 
Dover special jurisdiction in the matter, 
and certain monstrous signs on the 
chalk cliffs were ordered down, there 
was no pretence that these offending 
structures were deleterious to the pub- 
lic health or morals. The town authori- 
ties simply voted to protect their scen- 
ery. Similarly, the Massachusetts law, 
which the courts have sustained, is not 
based upon fire risk, sanitation, or any 
of the grounds usually alleged; but it 
permits the regulation of advertise- 
ments “in or near to or visible from 
public parks and parkways,” simply be- 
cause that right is ‘‘necessary for pre- 
serving the objects for which such parks 
and parkways are established and main- 
tained.” This is a clear expression of 
the principle that advertising is out of 
place in pleasure-grounds. A _ natural 
extension would be the assertion of a 
like jurisdiction over the immediate sur- 
roundings of public buildings and mon- 
uments, 

We may expect a gradual advance of 
direct legislation, but Mr. Robinson 
points out suggestively that indirect 
means, under the present law, have not 
been exhausted, The Boston and Al- 


bany Railroad, for example, has in many 


places circumvented the advertisers by 
planting sereening shade trees along 
its line. On many scenic routes this 
would be not only perfectly practica- 
ble, but excellent business. But the 
hideous file of “flats” on the Newark 
meadows could not be reached in this 
manner, Only restrictive legislation will 
save those noble stretches of marsh- 
land for the pleasure of the public, It 
is certain, also, that there is greater 
redress than is supposed in the ordi- 
nary law of nuisance. Chicago admits 
this principle by requiring advertisers 
in resident blocks to procure the con- 





sent of three-quarters of the house- 
holders concerned; and since the Massa- 
chusetts and English courts have recog- 
nized that a nuisance may affect the 
sense of sight, there is always hope that 
a suit in damages against offensive ad- 
vertising - would be successful in the 
courts. For it is certain that a man 
who advertises, say, “The Whiskey of 
his Ancestors” in heroic ugliness before 
your windows, perpetrates only a lesser 
nuisance than he whoestablishes a steam 
piano at your door. But the general 
easy-goingness stands in the way of this 
remedy, and probably more is to be ex- 
pected from public-spirited societies than 
from individuals. 

Merely enforcing the existing laws 
would do much to mend matters. For 
example, city ordinance 664 forbids the 
posting of any medical announcement, 
whether of physician or remedy; and yet 
Commissioner Pallas is cheerfully letting 
out billboards to patent medicines, and 
a gigantic fisherman with a codfish still 
remains, from Brooklyn Bridge, the tu- 
telary genius of lower Manhattan. It 
seems, then, that the Municipal Art Soci- 
ety and similar bodies are doing good 
service in framing bills and in pointing 
the eccentricities of benighted public of- 
ficials. All this keeps the matter in the 
air, but it is certain also that these soci- 
eties have a large and promising field in 
searching the present ordinances and se- 
curing their enforcement. 

Commissioner Pallas’s decision to let 
out the Public Library fence to bill-post- 
ers has brought the whole matter urg- 
ently before the city, His predecessor had 
prevented that use of public property. 
Now Commissioner Pallas, against the 
face of many persons whose residences, 
shops, or offices look out on the Library 
site, has let the fence out for about one- 
tenth of its commercial value. All his 
explanations of this act bear the look of 
a studied ignorance. As a matter of fact, 
perfectly explicable and very discredit- 
able reasons for his decision suggest 
themselves. It is an unpleasing com- 
mentary on New York that Pennsylvania 
absolutely prohibits all advertising on 
public property, and Boston assumes jur- 
isdiction over all bill-posting within eye- 
shot of its parks, while we are at the 
mercy of every ignorant or corruptible 
commissioner. A certain gratitude is 
due, however, to Mr. Pallas for giving 
the young lions of municipal improve- 
ment something to sharpen their teeth 
on. 

Even to these, conservatism may be 
safely commended, for the advertising 
interests are powerful, and more, per- 
haps, may be done by educating them 
than by opposing them. But it is evident 
that the bill-posters are already on the 
defensive. This suggests that it is good 
strategy, first, to clear up outstanding 
matters before a general advance. It 
may be that a reconnoisance of the pres- 
ent defences would show that the posi- 





tion of many classes of offenders is so 
weak that they may be summoned to 
yield at discretion. We are confident, for 
example, that the right of traction com- 
panies possessing no real estate, but only 
a right-of-way, to let advertising might 
profitably be challenged in the courts. 
Their charters certainly give no such 
privilege. In London the authorities even 
stripped the placards from the jugger- 
naut ’busses, There is, in short, pending 
the great campaign, excellent skirmish- 
ing at hand for all champions of adver- 
tising reform. 





THE CRIME OF BEING A COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT. 


The shortcomings of college presi- 
dents have always been a fruitful theme 
for discussion; the stern moralists of 
press and pulpit, burning with zeal for 
education, have never hesitated to point 
out the faults of our leaders in learn- 
ing. Such chastisement the presidents 
themselves doubtless accept with grati- 
tude, realizing that they are miserable 
sinners, deserving far more punish- 
ment than they get. The more recent 
indictment against them, in a magazine 
article, accuses them of cowardice about 
taking the unpopular side of a public 
question, of truckling to rich patrons, 
and of pretending that their young prize- 
fighters are their best students. In the 
face of such charges it may seem rash 
to offer any defence, yet something may 
be said by the devil’s advocate in behalf 
even of the lowest of God’s creatures. 
The pious mind which can find in every 
part of the cosmic order, in reptiles and 
in pestilence, some proof of divine be- 
nevolence, may trust that college presi- 
dents also shall share in the uncove- 
nanted mercies of God. The wretches 
may, after all, be living up to their best 
lights. 

The first count against them is cow- 
ardice. Some must plead guilty at the 
outset. Others excuse silence in political 
crises by urging that the burden of daily 
duties prevents such a mastery of po- 
litical questions as would warrant them 
in posing as leaders and throwing the 
weight of their official positions on one 
side or the other. As private persons, 
they have strong convictions; but they 
hesitate at a step which in public opin- 
ion would commit the university in a 
partisan contest. To be involved in a 
political fight may seriously damage 
an educational institution, impair its 
usefulness in its legitimate field; and 
the president may therefore think twice 
before taking the stump, and yet not be 
exactly a poltroon. But ignoring the 
extenuating circumstances, we find that 
college presidents still compare favor- 
ably with the damned who suffer in the 
next circle above them in the inferno— 
United States Senators. For unhesitat- 
ing courage, President Hyde of Bowdoin 
ranks with Senator Hale or Senator 
Frye; President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
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with Burnham or Gallinger; Eliot of 
Harvard and Harris of Amherst, with 
Hoar and Lodge; Faunce of Brown, wit 
Aldrich or Wetmore; Hadley of Yale, 
with Platt or Hawley; Butler of Co- 
lumbia and Schurman of Cornell, with 
Platt or Depew; Wilson of Princeton, 
with Dryden or Kean. Indeed, college 
presidents are not absolutely despicable 
when set against the most heroic fig: 
ures in American life—newspaper ®di- 
tors. A detailed comparison here wou'd 
be easy; but every man can make it for 
himself, beginning with President Hy le 
and the editor of the Portland Argus, 
and ending with President Wilson and 
the Newark Advertiser. 

The second count is boot-licking for 
the sake of endowments. But the amount 
of actual begging which college presi- 
dents do is much exaggerated. Some 
chronic and shameless mendicants there 
may be, but there are a number of presi- 
dents who are neither highwaymen nor 
toadies. A college president who is re- 
puted to be very successful in raising 
money lately remarked in _ private: 
“There are not half a dozen men to 
whom I ever said a word suggesting 
gifts to the university. The corporation 
has been very anxious to protect its ex- 
ecutive from such tasks. The same thing 
is true of all the older colleges.” Men in 
other callings are forced into much more 
begging. The average minister has more 
to do with raising money than the aver- 
age president ever dreams of. Nearly 
every pastor in the country faces the 
financial problem, and has literally to 
raise his own salary by filling the pews 
with people who will pay it. More than 
that, every man who believes in philan- 
thropy is a beggar for some good cause. 
No one ever condemns the layman who 
spends and is spent in behalf of our 
hospitals, settlements, and schools; on 
the contrary, the efforts of our mer- 
chants and bankers to get money from 
their friends for a noble undertaking are 
always counted to them for righteous- 
ness. People point to the late Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong, who secured so much for 
Hampton, as the ideal of a high-souled 
public benefactor. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, in his ‘Up from Slavery,’ testifies 
that he has “always avoided what the 
world calls ‘begging’.” “I think,” he 
says, “that the presentation of facts on a 
high, dignified plane is all the begging 
that most rich people care for.”” He adds 
that such work has given him an oppor- 
tunity to meet “the best people in the 
world.” Indubitably, he and the cause 
of education would have been the losers 
if he were able to remain shut within the 
walls of Tuskegee. No, it is not the filthy 
lucre that contaminates college presi- 
dents or other people, but the filthy 
spirit. 

On the last count most of our college 
presidents can plead not guilty. A few 
of them may be stunned by the shouting 
of undergraduates, and a few may imag- 
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ine that noisy young graduates express 
the mature views of the alumni; but 
such misguided men are uncommon. In- 
deed, our college presidents have, on the 
whole, offered the sanest and most caus- 
tic criticism of athletic excesses. They, 
if any, are in a position to note the dis- 
astrous effects of the craze for intercol- 
legiate games, its inroads upon the true 
efficiency of a university. When we ob- 
serve the hysteria of the daily and 
weekly press on the occasion of a foot- 
ball game between Harvard and Yale, 
when we listen to the chatter about mus- 
cular Christianity in which enthusiastic 
but short-sighted clergymen indulge, we 
can always turn to the reports of Presi- 
dent Eliot and refresh ourselves with his 
calm indifference to the shriekings of the 
mob. He and his fellow-laborers are not 
yet deserving of utter reprobation. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MILITANT JAPAN. 


Tokyo, February 3, 1904. 


The delay of Japan to strike her menac- 
ing antagonist has caused much surprise 
in Europe and America. Besides the rea- 
sons usually assigred, there are others of 
great weight. If their import were grasp- 
ed, the surprise would be vastly greater 
than it is. Two grounds for prompt action 
by Japan have been made clear. (1.) The 
relative strength of Japan, as compared 
with that of Russia, was at its maximum 
nearly one year ago. The last increment 
in the “post-bellum programme” was then 
added to the navy, while the army and 
the coast defences were as strong then 
as they are now. Russia has used the in- 
terval vastly to increase her strength on 
land and sea, while Japan was a quiet wit- 
ness to the preparations of her antagonist. 
(2.) Armed conflict with Russia seems soon- 
er or later inevitable. This is a logical in- 
ference from the growth, the aggressions, 
and the mode of procedure of Russia. To 
Japan, it was as clear a year ago as it is 
now. Japanese policy since 1896 has al- 
most rested on it as a practical axiom. 

Two other motives make a strong under- 
current drawing Japan in the same direc- 
tion. Uncertainty heaps up economic loss 
for the nation. The extent of these losses 
eannot be accurately stated, but they are 
enormous. They are not measured mere- 
ly by the disorders created since the criti- 
cal situation began to develop nearly a 
year ago. For years, economic progress 
has had to carry the dead weight of a 
conscious peril. The ominous shadow of a 
possible conflict with Russia has, since 
1896, and especially since 1900, chilled the 
ardor of initiative and enterprise in the 
whole nation—who knows how much? The 
nation has labored like a husbandman who 
clears the land and plants his vineyard 
under an impending avalanche. In the 
cheerful sunlight of the fertile plain, how 
much more “heart’’ would there be in his 
labor! 

But, for nearly a year now, much more is 
lacking in the national labor than the 
mere element of cheer. There has been 
a positive and palpable slackening of the 
pace. Five years ago, the reaction after 
the war with China had ended, and a pow- 
erful economic momentum had been at- 





tained. It was only temporarily retarded 
by the “Boxer” troubles. Just when the 
momentum had been regained and every 
other condition seemed to favor increas- 
ed impetus, Russia’s action took a course 
opposite to that indicated by her profes- 
sions and specific promises. The political 
situation transformed the economic condi- 
tions. In industry and trade, sluggishness 
and stagnation appeared. Of all this, the 
condition of the money market is a suffi- 
cient index. Since 1898, banks had paid 6 
per cent. to 7 per cent. on current deposits, 
and were incessantly embarrassed by lack of 
funds. For the last year they have been 
embarrassed by a surfeit of funds. Rates 
of interest were repeatedly lowered, reach- 
ing 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. on current 
account. Each reduction of interest ap- 
parently aggravated, instead of relieving, 
the conditions. Extensive refunding oi 
debts was effected, but vainly has the 
press urged the people to use the unprece- 
dentedly cheap funds to open new enter- 
prises and to extend the scale of existing 
operations. The people have been content 
to let their funds lie in bank or to buy the 
better securities and to wait. The cause 
being specific and known, economic loss and 
suspense are strong motives for immediate 
action. 

Beyond all specific reasons why Japan 
should have promptly entered the lists 
against Russia, there is a strong general 
reason, viz., it was an opportunity at hand 
to gain a prestige which she covets, and 
which she believes can be gained only by 
martial victory over a Western Power. The 
existence and strength of this motive are 
best explained by a quotation (written sev- 
eral years ago) from Capt. Brinkley, who 
is perhaps the best authority among for- 
eigners on such subjects: 


“No one who should tell the Japanese of 
to-day that the consideration they have 
won from the West is due solely to their 
progress in peaceful arts, would find se- 
rious listeners. They themselves held that 
belief as a working incentive twenty years 
ago, but experience has dissipated it, and 
they now know that the world never took 
any respectful notice of them until they 
showed themselves capable of winning bat- 
tles. At first they imagined that they might 
efface the Oriental stigma by living up to 
civilized standards; but the success they 
had attained was scarcely perceptible, when 
suddenly their victorious war with China 
seemed to win for them more esteem in 
half a year than their peaceful industry 
had won for them in half a century. The 
perception of that fact upset their estimate 
of the qualifications necessary for a place 
in ‘the foremost files of time,’ and had 
much to do with the desire they henceforth 
developed for expanded armaments. ‘ae 
Japan has risen to the headship of the Far 
East. Is that the goal of her ambition? 
One of her favorite sayings is, ‘Better be 
the tail of an ox than the comb of a cock.’ 
She is now the comb of the Oriental cock. 
That is not enough. She wants to be the 
tail of the Occidental ox. How is it to be 
done? Evidently by following the route 
that has already led her so far. She can 
not turn back. Her destiny forces her on, 
and there is no mistaking the signpost set 
up by her recent experience. She has been 
taught that fighting capacity is the only 
sure passport to European esteem, and she 
has also been told again and again, is still 
perpetually told, that her victory over 
China proved nothing about her competence 
to stand on the lists of the West. She will 
complete the proof, or try to complete it. 
Nothing is more certain, nothing more ap- 
parent to all who have watched her closely.” 


Japan is, therefore, among the nations 
whose civilization she has espoused, like 
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the ‘‘new’’ boy who must “prove his met- 
tle’? in order to gain standing in his new 
circle of associates. But it is not malice 
that prompts the fight. It is coercive sen- 
timent. While war would be welcome to a 
great part of the nation, the Government 
has used every honorable means to preserve 
the peace, 

In the face of such motives promptly to 
accept repeated challenges from Russia, 
why has Japan waited? Reasons for the 
delay have appeared in the foreign press, 
but over against the preceding facts they 
hang very light in the scale. 

(1.) Cowardice is a reason actually al- 
leged by many Russians. Whether they 
honestly believed it or not, Russians in the 
extreme Orient have persistently represent- 
ed to Chinese and Koreans that Japan fear- 
ed the colossal might of Russia, and hence 
meekly swallowed her repeated insults. 
Thus it is credibly reported that Fu Yu-fen, 
on his return from Port Arthur in Decem- 
ber, told Prince Ching that Viceroy Alex- 
leff and his staff officers had shown Fu the 
Russian fleet and fortifications; that they 
represented Japan as being helpless in the 
face of such preparations. The staff officers 
plainly said that, when Russia flatly re- 
jected the Japanese demands, the Tokyo 
Government had humbly requested Russia 
to reconsider her resolution, and that such 
facts clearly showed that Japan had not the 
heart to fight. Russians at Port Arthur and 
Viadivostok even now hold the Japanese— 
soldiers and citizens, Government and na- 
tion—in absolute contempt. Certain it is 
that Russia long mistook the temper of 
Japan, But in no other quarter have Japa 
nese patience and forbearance been con- 
strued as cowardice. 

(2.) More plausible and more general is 
the belief that Japan fears, not to fight, but 
the fatal consequences of war. It is said 
that she sees little to gain through vic- 
tory, and national greatness—-perhaps even 
national existence—to lose through defeat. 
Immediate victory must, because of the co- 
lossal pressure and inexhaustible reserve 
of Russia, be followed by ultimate defeat. 
Immediate defeat must make national ca- 
lamity in larger or smaller measure quick 
and sure If victory can bring only ‘Dead 
Sea” fruits, and defeat must make ruin im 
mediate and certain, would it not be wise 
to avert the conflict and trust to time, to 
new combinations, to possible disintegra- 
tion of the Russian Empire, or to possible 
regeneration of the Chinese Empire, to de- 
liver Japan from the paws of crushing fate? 
When threatening clouds lower all around, 
is it not best to follow reason and instinct 
alike towards the single ray of light? So 
Japan is pieturesquely represented, and she 
is pitied for her seemingly relentless, grind- 
ing fate. But statesmen do not hang issues 
so heavy on hopes so slight, Daniel might 
hope for deliverance by miracle, but na- 
tions dare not, Japan has the situation te 
resolve, and she does not wait for a spon- 
taneous solution 

The controlling motive of Japan Is, in 
fact, regard for foreign favor, Her pa- 
tience and self-restraint are intended to 
win the approbation, if not the support, of 
the outside world. She feels, as any West- 
ern Power in her place would feel, the pres- 
sure of the world for peace. In this, she 
has been especially susceptible to the in- 
fluence of Great Britain and the United 
States—the former her ally, and the latter 








her traditional friend. But she has felt, 
in addition, powerful restraints which no 
Western Power in her place would feel. 
Her recent entrance into the comity of 
nations imposes restraints. Japan feels 
that, in the eyes of the West, she is still 
on probation. In the zeal of her youth, she 
was severely chastened. The coalition of 
three great Powers to clip her wings was a 
harsh disillusion, but the lesson was well 
impressed. She will now employ no means, 
pursue no course, and seek no end that dis- 
interested nations might condemn. In 
short, the reasons for her self-effacing 
policy in connection with the ‘‘Boxer”’ com- 
plications now operate with magnified 
force, 

Japan, again, will give no food to feed 
the Western fear of the ‘Yellow Peril.” 
She recognizes that the crime of her color 
is still greater than the crime of her youth. 
She recognizes the existence in the West of 
a fear that she may teach the yellow race 
its power, and then lead it to its revenge. 
She has even seen a recent minister of the 
French Cabinet conjuring with this satanic 
wand; and she knows the sensitive super- 
stition of his audience. She cannot afford 
to give the least ground to justify those 
fears. The fact of her having twice with- 
in ten years fought against China—once 
alone, once in coalition with Western Pow- 
ers—did not remove this worst aspect of 
the “Oriental stigma.’’ She must not, 
therefore, hasten too ardently to the seem- 
ing defence of a yellow race, not even with 
the express purpose to defend her own vital 
interests. Better fight more and harder 
battles later than suffer greater defeat in 
hastily winning easy ones. To assure this, 
however, she dare not strike till her con- 
ciliatory spirit, her remarkable forbear- 
ance, the very moderation of her demands 
shall. have convinced her friends, if not all 
other nations, that she fights, not for ter- 
ritory, but for life; not for closing markets 
from the world, but for keeping them open 
for the world; not for the yellow race, but 
for the human race. 

Japan is in a truly hard position. In her 
own heart she would desire only peace and 
space to breathe. Yet these are harshly 
denied her. She has cast her lot irre- 
vocably with the West; yet among Western 
Powers she still finds herself in the posi- 
tion of a suspect. They distrust her ca- 
pacity, and they mistrust her of sinister 
designs. By a strange irony of fate she is 
goaded to welcome war with a Western 
Power in order to prove her capacity. Yet 
she is restrained from accepting a direct 
challenge or even resenting bad treatment, 
because it might seem to justify the sus- 
picion of sinister designs. But delay gives 
time for all to see the vital truth, viz., that 
the “Yellow Peril’ is at most a remote con- 
tingency, a mere spectre, to escape which 
it would be folly to seek refuge under the 
approaching Russian avalanche. 

E. H. VICKERS. 





THE WHISTLERS IN EDINBURGH. 
LONDON, February 17, 1904. 

Edinburgh has been more prompt than 
Boston in paying a tribute to the memory 
of Whistler. The Exhibition organized by 
the Copley Society will open next week— 
will have opened before my letter can reach 
New York, But already a collection of 
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Whistlers, as important in quality if not 
in numbers, has been arranged, and has been 
on view in the annual Exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy since the 6th of 
February. Some account of it must be of 
interest at the moment when everybody will 
be going to see the collection in Boston, for 
one exhibition supplements the other. 

Scotland, at least, has of late years done 
her best to make up for the indifference and 
contempt with which the entire United 
Kingdom always treated. Whistler, and Eng- 
land—save for the International] Society of 
which he was the president—until the very 
end. The “Carlyle,”” as everybody now 
knows, was bought by Glasgow-—the only 
one of Whistler’s pictures in any national 
or municipal British collection. The Scot- 
tish Academy, as everybody may not yet 
know, made Whistler an honorary member 
not so very much more than a year ago, 
while within even a shorter time the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him by the University of Glasgow. I say 
nothing of the fact that, long before, Scot- 
tish collectors had begun to buy his pic- 
tures; for, after all, there were a few Eng- 
lish collectors who from almost his earliest 
period showed the same good sense and 
who are among the most notable con- 
tributors to the present exhibition, though 
Scottish and English collectors both have 
recently displayed such a readiness to dis- 
pose of their Whistlers, at enormously tn- 
creased prices, to American buyers that 
an outcry has been raised in the country 
that never thought of securing one when it 
had the chance—and has not yet. However, 
a few of Whistler’s masterpieces still re- 
main in the United Kingdom, and Edin- 
burgh could easily fill the serious gaps in 
Boston. The ‘‘Mother,’’ perhaps the great- 
est of all, has not been spared from Paris 
for either exhibition. But the ‘Carlyle’ 
cannot be overshadowed even by the Lux- 
embourg portrait, and the ‘‘Carlyle” has 
been sent from Glasgow, and there {s noth- 
ing approaching it in importance in Ameri- 
ca—though it might be remembered that 
America could have had it, and that Whis- 
ler’s portrait of his mother toured the coun- 
try, vainly seeking a purchaser, for months. 

I do not think I ever quite realized be- 
fore the wonderful beauty of the “Car- 
lyle.’” In the Glasgow galleries it has al- 
ways looked, though I was hardly willing to 
admit it, flat and dingy. It impressed me 
more a few years since, when it hung at the 
Guildhall in London, and all the pictures 
of the modern men who are considered mas- 
ters in England,.including Mr. Sargent, 
faded into insignificance before it. But it 
impresses me most now at Edinburgh, where 
it has been excellently placed in the “Great 
Room,” so there can be no question in my 
mind that the fault at Glasgow was in the 
lighting, and not in the picture. Where it is 
hanging at the Scottish Academy, not only 
the character in the face, and the pose, 
the decorative dignity, in the composition, 
can be seen, but the subtle harmonies that 
play all through it. Splendid as are many 
of the other Whistlers shown, I cannot help 
feeling that among them the ‘Carlyle’ 
towers. 

One of these others is the ‘‘Miss Alexan- 
der,” no less famous, made no less familiar 
by frequent reproduction; by some peopie 
considered the finest portrait of all, ex- 
celling even the “Mother’’ and the ‘‘Car- 
lyle.” With this I do not find it easy to 
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agree, for it does not gain by being seen 
with the other portraits. I do not mean to 
say it is not fine. It is—one of the finest 
pictures painted in modern times. But it 
has not the distinction of the “Carlyle.” 
The figure does not fill the canvas as fault- 
lessly, as inevitably, as that of the old man 
who sits in the quiet room. Nor do the 
butterflies, the daisies, the detail of the 
floor, the cloak on the chair seem to belong 
as absolutely to the design as the few sim 
ple accessories in the “Carlyle.”’ There is 
the same mastery of paint, the same uner- 
ring feeling for beauty, the same refine- 
ment; and it may be, too, that the picture 
would show to better advantage if it were 
cleaned and varnished. I do noc want to be 
misunderstood. I would not venture to cri- 
ticise so great a work of the master. It is 
only that I do not think Whistler, in it, 
reached quite the same height of perfection 
as in the “‘Carlyle.” It is said that he had 
infinite trouble and difficulty with his sub- 
ject, and so it seems; the little girl looks 
tired—tired out. 


The second ‘‘Miss Alexander,”’ which I had 
never seen before, is also here, gray like 
the “Carlyle,” but, unfortunately, like 
many pictures left by Whistler—for in- 
stance, the beautiful “Tulipe: Rose et Or,” 
now at the International—unfinished. And 
still another portrait I had never seen be- 
fore is the “Mrs. Huth,” a marvellous ar- 
rangement of black against black—and such 
blacks! Who but Whistler could have cre- 
ated them? The portrait of Irving as 
Philip II. I do know. But in the Grafton 
Gallery, where ‘it was last, I believe, pub- 
licly exhibited, the light was bad, and half 
its charm disappeared. I understand, 
moreover, that the picture has been clean- 
ed since then; certainly, now, one can en- 
joy not merely the fine swagger of the 


pose, but the delicate harmony in the color. 


—the black cloak telling so splendidly 
against the black background—and the 
amazing way in which the decoration is put 
in. By the side of Velasquez’s Actor, it 
would hold its own. 


These portraits make an extraordinary 
group, and my regret is that they were not 
hung together, and their effect thus con- 
centrated. And the Scottish artists who 
are represented must feel something of the 
same regret, for though no doubt the in- 
tention was to honor them by placing them 
next to Whistler, they suffer sadly from 
the compliment. In the comparison, the 
commonplace of their own vision is ex- 
posed, and the coarseness of their methods. 
Besides these portraits, there are a num- 
ber of characteristic pictures: the “Val- 
paraiso”’—the upright one with the mys- 
terious figures on the great pier (the other, 
for the moment, can be seen at the Inter 
national in London); the “Old Battersea 
Bridge,” so fine in tone, and the “Trafalgar 
Square, Chelsea,” all of London in it—the 
painting that bewildered and misied the 
poor critic when it was first shown; “The 
Thames,” painted from the same place 
from which the wonderful lithograph was 
made, and as wonderful in its way; the blue 
“Nocturne,” one of the loveliest of them 
all. I should also mention Whistler’s small 
portrait of himself, with the paint-brushes, 
the work of some thirty years or so ago-~ 
proof that he had developed and mastered 
his methods from the very beginning; sev- 
eral small heads of children; series of the 





little studies of the sea he was constantly 
making, giving to the subject a beauty of 
color no one before him had suspected; the 
little shops that he always discovered, no 
matter where he happened to be, inexhaus- 
tibly picturesque and suggestive in his eyes, 
though no other painter had ever looked 
at them in just the same way. All these 
are things that Boston cannot have, though 
the collection there, I suppose, will be 
much larger 

The water-colors have a no less promli- 
nent place; and who could, or can, suggest 
a great interior, or a quiet little village 
green, in this medium with such delicacy, 
such directness, such subtlety? And there 
are a few of his exquisite pastels as well 
While a special point has been made of the 
etchings, there has been no attempt to get 
together so comprehensive a collection as 
that exhibited in the autumn by Messrs 
Obach in London, or of seeking the sensa- 
tion of forgotten plates and unknown 
states, as was done at the Leicester Gal- 
lery. But two of the finest and most char- 
acteristic series have been obtained—the 
work the artist prizes for its beauty, not 
the experiments which the amateur collects 
for their rarity. The prints of the Thames 
set, lent by Mr. Pennell, are unusually fine, 
and these etchings, almost his first, Whis- 
tler never’excelled, though he may have 
equalled them; and, indeed, no more beau- 
tiful etchings were ever made by any one, 
anywhere. The Venice set comes from 
Windsor Castle; the prints are propably 
early ones, and therefore very interesting, 
but they are not as fine as many later im- 
pressions I have seen. These two sets 
are fairly representative of Whistler's work 
as an etcher; and as long as the collection 
could not be complete, a better choice 
could not have been made. 

Altogether, the exhibition at the Scottish 
Academy is one that the student of Whis- 
tler’s art cannot ignore. It may be that 
a still more exhaustive show will be ar- 
ranged later on; but at the present mo- 
ment, anybody who comes siraight from 
Boston to Edinburgh will have an opportu- 
nity to study Whistler that has never been 
offered before. The show, which he su- 
perintended himself, at the Goupil Gallery 
(London) early in the nineties, had the ad- 
ditional interest of his approval—it repre- 
sented him as he wanted to be represented; 
but the two exhibitions now open are wider 
in their scope and cover a longer period. 

N. N. 


THE WHISTLER MEMORIAL EXHIBI- 
TION 
BosTon, February 25, 1904 

Whistler has surely come to his own at 
last, as far as Boston is concerned. At the 
present moment, besides the memorial ex- 
hibition organized by the Copley Society, 
there are two other Whistler exhibitions 
open here—an exhibition of reproductions, 
etc., at the Public Library, and an exhibi- 
tion of etchings at a dealer’s. Every one is 
talking and thinking of Whistler, and the 
opening reception of the Copley Society's 
exhibition was, as a reception, a brilliant 
Everybody who is anybody in 
Boston, socially or intellectually, seems to 
have been there, mingled with artists, crit- 
ics, and connoisseurs from many other 
cities. Copley Hall was crowded to suffo- 


success 
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eation for several hours, while the street 
was blocked with carriages and the lo! 


ies were thronged with arriving and dk 


parting guests Under such conditions 
would have been impossible to see ti 
pictures, even by daylight ind Whistler 
work Is less fitted than almost any other t 
be understood or appreciated by the glar: 
of artificial !llumination One postponed 


consideration of the works which were the 
occasion of the gathering. and confined 
one’s self to wondering what many of the 
people there really thought of the artist 
in whose honor they were assembled, and 
what that artist himself, could he have t " 
present, would have thought of the mann 
in which the honor was conferred One 
can imagine him delighted at his persona! 
triumph, yet somewhat chagrined at the 
temporary eclipse of his art, and a little 
cynical as to the real value of the tribute 
Such memorial exhibitions of the work 
of a recently dead master, common enough 
abroad, are rather new in this country, and 
it may be said at once that the Copley 
Society has done extremely well It was 
fitting that the exhibition should be held 
in Whistler’s native country and native 
State, for, though he preferred to call 
himself ‘fof Baltimore’ he was actually 
born in Lowell, and probably more of his 
work is owned in this country than in 
any other. Most of this the Society ha 
secured, and it has also borrowed some im 
portant and beautiful pictures from abroad 
In spite of some inevitable lacuna, the ex 
hibition is thus a large and representa 
tive one—almost too large from one point 
of view It contains more than eighty 
paintings in oil, and a hundred or mor 


pastel 


drawings, watercolor ind = 
sides eighty etchings, dry-points, and Iitho 
graphs The exhibition is the outcome of 
six years of effort, for the Society was ap 
parently prevented from holding it during 
Whistler's lifetime only by the art 
fastidious objection to large exhibitions. He 
preferred to show his works a few at a 
time, in carefully selected groups and in 
delicately chosen surroundings, so that each 
individual picture or etching might hav 
its due of quiet contemplation. Undoubted 
ly he would have felt that in such an exh! 
bition as this, however carefully arranged 
some of the pictures must be sacrificed to 
others, and would have thought a par 
even a small part, better than the whole 
From the point of view of the impression to 
be made on the general public, also, it ts 
doubtful if the exhibition is not too large 
It contains many tentative efforts in dire« 
tions which the artist found to be false 
routes, and soon abandoned; many works 
never really completed according to his 
own standard of completion—insufficient 
things which had not or should not have 
left his studio; some things which, though 
conceived on his own best lines and com 
pleted to the measure of his ability at the 
moment, are yet failures. If some of these 
things could be eliminated, the exhibition 
would be finer, and would give a better no- 
tion of Whistler's speciai gifis to a public 
that may possibly be puzzied and discon 
certed by them, and may give them undue 
weight in estimating the value of his art 
For the serious student, however, these 
very pictures have a great interest,and sach 
an one cannot wish them away. To know 
how a given artist attempted this or that 
before he found what he could do best; how 
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he attacked his problem, and his methods 
of beginning a work of art as well as the 
final result; how he failed as well as how 
he succeeded—all this is necessary to our 
understanding of him. For the student, 
then, the exhibition is none too large, and 
his only regret is that it could not have 
been a little larger—that it could not have 
included certain pictures of special interest 
from their date or their exceptional im- 
portance, such as “At the Piano,” the earli- 
est of the specifically Whistlerian Whistlers, 
the portrait of Carlyle, and that of the art- 
ist’s mother which the world proclaims his 
masterpiece, or the ‘‘Miss Alexander” which 
his special admirers generally prefer to it. 

If these pictures were, for one or another 
reason, unobtainable, the Society has yet 
been able to gather works fairly and worth- 
ily representing every phase of Whistler’s 
artistic activity and every epoch of his 
career, and to display them in a creditable 
manner; endeavoring to follow, as nearly 
as possible, Whistler’s own ideas of instal- 
lation and decoration. The oil paintings 
(all but a few small ones which hang in a 
screened-off lobby within the entrance) oc- 
cupy the main gallery, which is large 
enough to obviate any necessity of crowd- 
ing the pictures together or of hanging 
them very high; so that while there is not 
all the amplitude of spacing which might be 
desired, there is yet a reasonable border of 
plain wall surrounding each work. This 
wall has been covered with a silvery gray 
grass-cloth, of Japanese origin, and woven 
with a faint striping or clouding in the 
color, which makes a very favorable back- 
ground for most of the pictures, though its 
faintly violet or pinkish hue contrasts 
rather too sharply with such of the earlier 
works as have become, or always were, 
somewhat yellower or browner in tone than 
those of a later date. The lower part of the 
walls is broken with horizontal battens, 
while at the top, just below the cornice, 
are spaced certain golden butterflies de- 
signed, I believe, by the architect, Mr. 
Howard Walker, and extremely well de- 
signed. With the object of still further 
breaking the great height of the room, cer- 
tain bits of bric-A-brac—brass plates and 
the like-—have been placed here and there; 
and though one may think these unneces- 
sary, they are not very obtrusive. A great 
white baldachin shades the middle of the 
room and concentrates the light upon the 
walls; and, of a bright morning, the light- 
ing is adequate and agreeable. The stage 
of the hall has been screened off to produce 
a small room which contains the drawings 
and lithographs, while the watercolors, pas- 
tels, and etchings hang in certain side 
rooms, These smaller rooms are hung in 
white and yellow, and the amount of work 
shown has necessitated some crowding, so 
that it is more difficult to concentrate at- 
tention on particular pieces. Unless one 
has a great deal of time to spend upon the 
exhibition, this part of it is likely to leave 
a somewhat confused impression of mags; 
but this fault seems to be unavoidable un- 
der the circumstances. 

Those in charge seem to have committed 
only one real error. The famillar-looking 
catalogues bear on their brown covers 
Whistler’s mark, the butterfly, represented 
with the sting in ite tail which he added 
when he was engaged in critic-baiting; and 
the same form of signature appeared on the 
cards of invitation to the reception. Whist- 





ler himself never used it on any work of 
art; and surely, in this memorial exhibi- 
tion, it is with his art alone that we are 
concerned. Some day it will be necessary 
to consider ‘The Gentle Art of Making Ene- 
mies’ for the light it may throw upon the 
character of its author; but for the pres- 
ent it is as well to forget it. 

Though there are inevitable transposi- 
tions due to the exigencies of the hanging, 
there is something like a rough chronologi- 
cal order in the placing of the paintings; 
the pictures beginning at the left of the 
door being mostly early work, while those 
on the right wall are mostly late. After the 
middle sixties Whistler seldom dated his 
work, and there are few indications of date 
in the catalogue. Some help can be got 
from the varying forms of signature, though 
not all his important works are signed; 
some from evidences of style. ‘From euch 
sources and what one can pick up from 
owners and connoisseurs, one gains a no- 
tion of the development of Whistler’s style 
and the stages through which it passed; 
and, in trying to give an idea of the con- 
tents of the exhibition, I shall follow some- 
thing like the order of production. 

There are some schoolboy drawings of 
Whistler’s here, done when he was fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, which I confess I 
did not see, and some work, done under in- 
struction at West Point, which has no 
value save that of curiosity, and shows no 
special promise. He began the serious 
study of art in Paris in 1856, and his earliest 
etchings were done in 1858 and 1859. Of 
about the same time must be the often re- 
produced portrait of himself, ‘Whistler 
with a Hat,” No. 55. It is neither very 
good nor in any way characteristic of the 
artist, and is principally interesting be- 
cause it shows unmistakably the in- 
fluence of Courbet. Courbet was at that 
time the great revolutionary force in 
French painting, and it was his success 
that caused Gleyre, Whistler’s titular mas- 
ter, to retire in disgust from the Salon; so 
that it is interesting to see that his in- 
fluence was the first notable one brought to 
bear on the young artist. This portrait is 
also important as fixing a date, and as 
reminding us that Whistler goes back to a 
time preceding impressionism. He was only 
a year younger than Manet, and the devel- 
opment of the two artists was, for a time, 
almost parallel. With the later develop- 
ments of impressionism Whistler had no 
sympathy whatever—indeed, his conception 
of art was radically opposed to that of the 
impressionists; yet the starting-point of 
both his art and theirs was the realism of 


Courbet. 4 


“At the Piano,’’ which I know only in re- 
production, is’ supposed to have been paint- 
ed about 1860, and its character would seem 
to have been a presage of Whistler’s later 
style. Not so with the next picture exhib- 
ited in Copley Hall, dated 1861, the “Coast 
of Brittany,’’ No. 42. This is an attempt 
at plain realism, and not a very success- 
ful attempt. It represents a huddle of 
rocks, all of one heavy brown, amongst 
which is a poorly drawn and painted figure 
of a Breton peasant girl; a strip of in- 
tensely blue sea beyond; and a rather com- 
monplace and ugly blue sky. Nearly con- 
temporaneous should be the “Interior” of 
a Breton cottage, No. 49, which is equally 
without special quality. The next year, 
1862, produced three remarkable pictures, 





“The Blue Wave,” “The Building of West- 


minster Bridge,” and the “White Girl,” — 


Nos. 54, 34, and 71. ‘“‘The Blue Wave” is a 
sort of sequel to the ‘‘Coast of Brittany.” 
There is the same intense blue of the sea, 
the same or a deeper brown in the rocks, 
a greater vigor and a stronger sense of 
life and motion. But there is also a charm 
of beautiful arrangement, and a rich har- 
moniousness Of color which the earlier work 
entirely lacked. It is already a Whistler, 
and a fine one, though with stronger oppo- 
sitions of light and dark and of warm and 
cold color than his matured taste would 
have approved. The ‘Building of West- 
minster Bridge’’ appears to me a very great 
and impressive picture, but one which 
seems to announce a talent of an altogether 
different kind from that of Whistler. In* 
subject it is connected with the early etch- 
ings of the Thames series, its motif being 
that of intricate line as shown in the tim- 
bers of the scaffolding. In painting it is 
vigorous, direct, and extremely skilful. Its 
color is warm and conventional, composed 
mostly of yellowish and brownish grays. 
But its most notable quality is an imagin- 
ative lift—a feeling of the conquering 
power of humanity over matter. From it 
one would expect that the painter was to 
develop into a great landscape painter, 
partly realistic, partly romantic, not like 
any one of the French romantic school, but 
with strong affinity for them all. “The 
White Girl,’”’ on the contrary, is unmis- 
takably Whistler, and Whistler alone—the 
first of the “Symphonies in White,” though 
that title was not invented. until the paint- 
ing of the “Symphony in White No. 2.” It 
is warmer in color than those which suc- 
ceeded it, and suffers a little from its pres- 
ent surroundings. It has probably turned 
a trifle yellow from age, but it must al- 
ways have had a slightly browner tone than 
its later companions. Apart from this, it 
manifests nearly all the characteristics of 
its author, at least in germ—his hatred of 
rotundity and aggressive modelling, his love 
for delicate oppositions as of white on 
white or black on black, his beauty of 
spacing and pattern, his grace of line, and 
his carelessness of, or inability for, con- 
structive drawing. The qualities it has not 
he never mastered; the qualities it has he 
refined on more and more, making them 
more prominent by the deliberate sacrifice 
of the others. But there is a youthful 
freshness and charm in this early work 
which makes one like it better than some 
more mature and masterly things. 


In 1863 Whistler painted ‘‘The Thames,” 
No. 70, a singularly dry and uninspiring 
production, and in 1864 ‘‘The Thames in 
Ice,’”’ No. 31, a vigorous sketch which seems 
to reveal, for once, the influence of Manet. 
But in these years, from 1860 to 1864, he 
must have been producing, also, a series of 
sketches, now belonging to Mr. Freer, 
which are.delicious in themselves, and of 
extreme interest. They may easily be mis- 
understood if their date and purpose be 
not kept in mind, I gather from their 
present owner that they were hardly con- 
sidered by Whistler as completed works of 
art, and that most of them never left his 
studio until his death. They were experi- 
ments, preludings, attempts to master new 
ideas of arrangement and a new key of 
color, They hang, all together, near the 
entrance to the gallery, and are numbered 
from 19 to 24. The ‘Venus’ has no face 
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and no arms, and no legs below the knee, 
but the tone and color of flesh are exquisite. 
The others are in the nature of sketches of 
compositions, partly Japanese, partly Greek 
in inspiration; quite without specific form 
or detail, but admirably graceful in line and 
altogether lovely in delicate, clear color. 
No one that I know of had at that time 
done anything like them, though they re- 
mind one of what the art of Albert Moore 
was to be. 

In 1864 Whistler made an ambitious at- 
tempt to carry out on a large scale a scheme 
of this kind in the “Princesse du Pays de la 
Porcelaine,”” which occupies a place of hon- 
or at the end of the gallery. The picture 
has been vastly admired, but does not seem 
to me successful. For once the painter 
missed the perfect harmony of color and 
tone which he sought, while the absence of 
firm representation is even more conspicu- 
ous than usual. The greatest merit in the 
picture is its grace of sweeping line. A year 
or two later (the picture once bore a date, 
but it has been painted out by the artist 
himself) came the “Little White Girl’ or 
“Symphony in White No. 2” (No. 28 in the 
catalogue). It is an almost unequivocal 
success, a trifle edgy in its flatness, but per- 
fect in its harmony of arrangement and of 
color. The girl’s face and figure have been 
thought to reflect the temporary influence of 
Rossetti, and certainly they have a kind 
of beauty not elsewhere visible in Whis- 
tler’s work. The face in the mirror is not 
so successful, but the picture is, as a 
whole, of a refined loveliness of which few 
artists have been capable, Of nearly the 
same period must be another delightful pic- 
ture, Mr. Hecker’s “Music Room,” No. 15, 
almost as perfect a piece of art as exists, 
though it is somewhat enigmatic. One does 
not quite know what the woman in a black 
riding-habit is doing, or how the elderly 
lady at the piano comes to be reflected as 
she is in the mirror without being visible 
in the room itself; but one does not greatly 
care, The richness of the black, the Corot- 
like quality of the flesh, the ravishing beau- 
ty of color, the justness of value, and the 
wonderful lightness of execution—these are 
enough. 

The next few years were those of Whis- 
tler’s most abundant production, and in 
them he struck, in rapid succession, all the 
notes of his gamut. To the late sixties or 
the early seventies belong the portrait of 
his mother, the portrait of Carlyle, the 
“Miss Alexander,” “The Balcony” (No. 37), 
and ‘‘The Ocean’”’ (No. 74), and others be- 
traying the Japanese influence, and the first 
of the later marines and of the noc- 
turnes. The three great portraits 
mentioned are not here, but the “Rosa 
Corder” (No. 25) must be of about 
their time, and is an admirable picture, far 
more complete than any other of the por- 
traits here shown. It is an arrangement of 
black on black, with a single note of brown 
in the hat which the lady holds in her gloved 
hand; and the tone is both full and subtile, 
while the pattern of line is delightful. The 
head is low in tone and with little model- 
ling, but is finely drawn and beautiful in 
character. The picture is not only a fine 
work of art, but a sympathetic portrait. 

From the time he was forty or there- 
about, there seems to have been a lessened 
physical vitality in Whistler, and his work 
becomes less abundant and less complete. 
We have fewer pictures of a kind which re- 





quire any sustained effort, his canvases be- 
come smaller and his handling grows slight- 
er. He cares less and less for serious study 
of character in portraiture or for realiza- 
tion in anything, and his art approaches 
nearer and nearer to what he tried to prove 
all art should be—a pure matter of the ar- 
rangement of tones and lines, with no 
other meaning than its beauty. It is the 
time of “harmonies” and “‘nocturnes” and 
‘“‘notes’’—a ‘‘symphony” is too ambitiousand 
complicated. His best work in oils, during 
the last thirty years of his life, seems to 
have been confined to certain heads and cer- 
tain sea and river sketches on canvases a 
foot or two square, or panels of a few 
inches in dimension—many of them painted 
at a sitting, others painted and repaint- 
ed yet left, intentionally or unintention- 
ally, with something of the vagueness 
of sketches. But if he has eliminated 
all but a few qualities of painting, he ex- 
presses those which he has retained with 
the greater perfection. If you will be con- 
tent to ask for nothing but what he gives, 
he will give you such delicate sensations as 
you will get from no one else, as delicate 
as the odor of vanished flowers. I must be 
content to name a few of these things which 
seem to me to be among the finest of them, 
such as “Le Petit Cardinal” (No. 40) and 
“The Little Rose of Lyme Regis’ (No. 43) 
among the heads; or “Blue and Silver— 
Trouville” (No. 51), cool and pearly; ‘‘Noc- 
turne in Blue and Silver—Cremorne Lights” 
(No. 56), quite perfect; the nocturne of 
which the sub-title is “Bognor” (No. 65), 
and two of “Chelsea Embankment” and 
“Battersea Reach” (Nos. 61 and 63), which 
are wonderful suggestions of atmos- 
phere and the mystery of night. Mention 
should also be made of “The Falling Rock- 
et” (No. 64), which was one of the pictures 
so unsparingly censured by Ruskin, and of 
the similar, but somewhat less successful, 
“Fire Wheel,’”’ No. 66. 

I shall not attempt, in the tail of this 
letter, to deal with the lithographs and 
etchings, nor do I feel particularly com- 
petent to do so at any time; but a word 
must be said of the pastels. They are the 
last word of slightness—a bit of gray or 
brown paper, a line of two of crayon and a 
touch or two of color—a kind of disem- 
bodied art, a hint, an insinuation of beauty; 
but they are so dainty, so graceful, so 
charming, that one understands the enthus- 
jiastic admiration of the true devotee of 
Whistler, and may even incline to wonder 
if they are not, perhaps, the best he had 
to give us. For, after all, Whistler’s was a 
slender and fine talent rather than a great 
and robust one—a talent of nice discrimi- 
nations and fastidious choice, of elegance 
rather than of strength; and his peculiar 
qualities shine the more clearly when all 
effort at realization has been abandoned, 
when the grosser elements of art have been 
purged away and painting has almost 
ceased to be representation. It was not for 
nothing that he chose the butterfly for his 
emblem, and these are the most butterfly- 
like of his works, as light and as evanes- 
cent—a hover of painted wings, a dip to the 
choicest flower, and gone again. 

KENYON Cox. 
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NOTICE OF WAR. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The answer authorities on interna- 
tional law would be most apt to make, in re- 
ply to the inquiry of your correspondent 
“Pacificus’” as to “what, or whether any, 
preliminaries are necessary to a commence- 
ment of war,"’ is that mo preliminaries are 
essential. Preliminaries have usually taken 
one of two forms—that of a formal note 
presented by one of the belligerents to the 
other, or that of a manifesto issued by one 
state announcing to the world that a state 
of war exists between itself and another 
State. In the case of the manifesto, no 
time need elapse before the first blow is 
struck; in the case of the formal note, the 
first actual hostile act would serve equally 
well as notice, inasmuch as it is not the 
intention to warn the enemy in order that 
he may have time and opportunity to put 
himself in a state of defence. We have not 
yet come to that quixotic stage of develop- 
ment, and the most that can be said of 
either note or manifesto is, that they are a 
survival of the medi@val fashion of a fan- 
fare of trumpets and a herald’s voice in the 
opposing court, or, in modern phrase, to put 
one’s self properly on record. There is no 
thought of giving the other party timé to 
bolster up defences. 

The practical futility of the formal dee- 
laration is shown in the three modern in- 
stances of its adoption. The Crimean war 
was opened by the observance of every 
formality; the war of 1870 was begun by a 
declaration handed to Bismarck by the 
French chargé d'affaires, and the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877 by the presentation of 
a dispatch to the Turkish chargé at St. 
Petersburg, and yet in each case no time 
was allowed for dissemination of the news 
before blows fell. In the latter case, Turk- 
ish territory had been invaded some months 
previous to the notice. 

William Edward Hall, the eminent Eng- 
lish writer upon international law, says, in 
his treatise on the subject: 

“To regard a manifesto as the equivalent 
of a declaration, is to be satisfied with a fic- 
tion, unless it be understood that hostilities 
are not to commence until after there is a 
reasonable certainty that authenticated in- 
formation of its contents has reached the 
enemy Government. The use of a declara- 
tion does not exclude surprise, but it at 
least provides that notice shall be served 
an infinitesimal space of time before a 
blow is struck. A manifesto, apart from 
the reservation mentioned, is quite consis- 
tent with a blow before notice. The truth 
is that no forms give security against dis- 
loyal conduct, and that when no disloyalty 
occurs, states always sufficiently well know 
when they stand on the brink of war. Part- 
ly for the convenience of the subjects of the 
state, and partly as a matter of duty to- 
wards neutrals, a manifesto or an equiva- 
lent notice ought always to be issued when 
possible, before the commencement of hos- 
tilities; but to imagine a duty of giving 
notice to an enemy is both to think incor- 
rectly and to keep open a door for recrim- 
ination in cases, which may sometimes 
arise, when action, for example on condl- 
tional orders to a general or admiral, takes 
place in such circumstances that a mani- 
festo cannot be previously published.” 


According to Holtzendorff’s ‘Handbuch’ 
(1889, v. IV., §§82-4), neither declaration nor 
manifesto is necessary, though a belligerent 
ought, it is sald, to give notice of some sort 


if he can do so consistently with his politi- 
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cal interest and his military aims, and De the Nation go far in counteracting the in- 


Martens (‘Traité de Droit Int.,’ III, 205) 
considers that neither proclamation nor 
diplomatic notice is obligatory, provided 
that the state of relations is such that hos- 
tilities will not be a surprise. 

Lack of notice of hostilities is undoubt- 
edly hard on those ships ‘“homeward-bound 
in full security,’’ but war-clouds do not 
gather in a day, and, when skies grow 
threatening, it’s well to look out for a 
storm. Moreover, the object of war is to 
get the better of your adversary. 

SARGENT HOLLAND. 


No. 1120 Curstnet STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
February 27, 1904. 





WORDS OF COMMENDATION. 


To THE EprTror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: There are some things that give us 
much satisfaction when we realize their 
worth to us from time to time amid the 
activities of a busy life. One of them to 
me is the remembrance of the many years 
that I have been a constant reader of and 
subscriber to the Nation, and in all those 
years its unvarying adherence to high stan- 
dards in its praise and criticism of public 
men and policies. Not always have I held 
to the same views, yet always has the stan- 
dard been clear and elevated. To-day it 
Is still an inspiration, amid untold causes 
anf cases for discouragement; and while 
praise and eulogy for a distinguished Sen- 
ator are still hoiding forth and overcome 
all who attempt to define or reason as to 
what is best or better, the Nation, with 
its usual thoughtful comment, holds up the 
man and his methods and the judgment that 
has been passed on all such, in spite of 
rank praise and intemperate ovation. 

Here in Boston, one other paper has put 
forth bravely a discriminating estimate thai 
will well compare. For a citizen and voter, 
it is well that such facts can be recorded 
and referred to in these days. If it has 
become the vogue to believe a patriot to 
be one who can estimate the worth of po- 
litical parties in dollars, and who can es- 
tablish the prosperity of a nation on a poli- 
cy of inflated ideas that makes the average 
business man think white is black and 
vice-versa, do we not require such issues 
of public opiniou from those who are brave 
enough to stand forth and declare them? 
Surely the average man to-day is a rank 
coward in his political opinions. He has 
no views except to shout for the best fel- 
low. He does not recognize a principle in 
his political creed. It must all be based 
on the man and his ability to catch votes; 
and such a vote-getter is worth far more 
than principles, hath declared every one 
of our great leaders, and can be bought and 
measured with a price, while we cannot 
do this with a principle. 

This is the doctrine established by the 
distinguished Senator just now departed, 
and by those not so distinguished who 
have not yet departed, but who atill have 
control, I do not believe it is possible to 
prevent more or less of false principles or 
an entire lack of all principle in the con- 
trol of parties or men, nor do I believe it 
is possible for this Administration to avold 
the natural consequences of such effects to 
its policy in national affairs, when so mani- 
festly under the leadership of men repre- 
sented by the much-lamented Senator; but 
I do most earnestly believe that papers like 





fluence of these ideas and methods, and in 
changing the results, so that men who be- 
lieve, but do not always dare to stand up, 
who are strong, but do not have the voice 
or nerve to declare, can have a leader and 
a voice at all times among them. 

It is such a voice and leadership that I 
know and wish to recognize now by giving 
this testimony as to the need and value of 
views and criticisms such as the Nation has 
always. upheld and made clear. 

BENJ. SPAULDING. 

Boston, February 26, 1904. 





MR. CHOATE IN ERROR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In a recently published address on 
Education in America, delivered at the 
opening of the summer meeting of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Mr. Choate, our ambas- 
sador to England, has incorrectly stated the 
scope of the work of two of the foremost 
educational institutions of the United 
States. 

After praising the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity as a notable example of private en- 
dowment, Mr. Choate says that ‘‘it is main- 
ly a post-graduate school, and maintains 
schools of Law, Medicine, Science, and Ag- 
riculture.”” This statement is partially mis- 
leading. Johns Hopkins has no school of 
Law or of Agriculture, but, in addition to 
the Scientific and the Medical Schools, it 
maintains flourishing schools for graduate 
study in History and Economics, in the 
Languages, both ancient and modern, and in 
Philosophy. 

Mr. Choate terms the Carnegie Institute 
“the most signal advance’ in university 
extension yet made in America.” As gen- 
erally understood, university extension im- 
plies the extension of the benefits of mental 
culture conferred by a university to per- 
sons unable to attend the regular uni- 
versity lectures.’ This is accomplished by 
popular lectures, by prescribed readings, or 
by similar means. The Carnegie Institute 
is designed to aid trained specialists to 
carry on extensive research work, and also 
to aid in strengthening the work of uni- 
versities already established. Hence it can 
in no sense be called an example of univer- 
sity extension, It may be noted that Mr. 
Choate has misused this term, university 
extension, in other instances. He refers 
to the founding of Harvard University as 
“the first and a most signal example of 
university extension.’’ He also calls atten- 
tion to the great increase in the technical 
schools of the United States, as well as 
to the increased prevalence of the elective 
system of study in the universities and col- 
leges, as forms of university extension. 

The address is. on the whole, an excel- 
lent one, and fully adequate to the demands 
of the subject. BEVERLY W. BOND, JR. 
Jouns Hopkins Untversiry, February 25, 10904. 
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THE SPELLING OF “ALLEGHENIES.” 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sin: In reviewing Vol. VI. of the ‘His- 
toric Highways of America’ you speak as 
follows of the spelling of Alleghenies: 

“The variety of spellings of an impor- 
tant geographical name almost calls for 


Federal interference. The river which in 
New York is officially ‘Allegany,’ be- 





comes, by crossing the line into Pennsyl- 
vania, ‘Allegheny,’ while in the writings 
of Roosevelt and others the mountains are 
the ‘Alleghanies,"” Mr. Hulbert, however, 
prefers to call them the ‘Alleghenies,’ and 
the spellings found for both river and 
mountains in the authors whom he quotes 
are as numerous as those of the name of 
Shakspere.” 


When my publishers returned the proof 
of the volume in question to me, they ob- 
jected to my spelling of Alleghenies with 
an ‘‘a’’ because it was contrary to the de- 
cision of the United States Board on Geo- 
graphic Names. I stood corrected, and 
now have been taken to task for following 
that decision. I should like to have your 
opinion on the value of the authority which 
was followed in this case—the last report 
of the United States Board on Geographic 
Names. Is not that the ‘Federal inter- 
ference” for which you plead? 

Faithfully yours, 

ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT. 


Rom®. ASHTABULA Co., OHIO, 
February 24, 1904. 





[Only nominally; and our remark was 
playful. The Board has no authority to 
compel uniformity.—Ep. NaTIon.] 








Notes. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will shortly 
publish a First and Second ‘Book for Non- 
English-Speaking People,’ by W. L. Har- 
rington and Miss Catharine J. Cunningham, 
who have experimented with their lessons 
in the evening schools of Boston. 

Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, an- 
nounce a ‘Psychological Year-book,’ com- 
piled by Janet Young, and ‘The Simple 
Home,’ by Charles Keeler. 

‘The Socialization of Humanity,’ by 
Charles Kendall Franklin, is soon to be 
issued by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

From Henry Frowde we may expect ‘The 
Titles of the Psalms: Their Nature and 
Meaning Explained,’ by J. W. Thirtle; 
‘Chronicles of Adam of Usk’ (1377-1421), 
edited with a translation and notes by Sir 
E. Maunde Thompson, who edited the Bri- 
tish Museum MS. in 1876, when it lacked 
the concluding quire, since found; ‘Queen 
Elizabeth and the Levant Company,’ an 
episode in the establishment of British 
Trade with Turkey, edited with illustrations 
by the Rev. H. G. Rosedale, D.D.; and a 
fifth edition of W. EB. Hall’s ‘Treatise on 
International Law,’ brought down to date 
by J. B. Atlay. 

A year ago, in noticing Gardner’s ‘Story 
of Siena and San Gimignano,’ (London: 
Dent; New York: Macmillan), we _ fore- 
shadowed its being reissued in handier form 
among the ‘‘Mediwval Town Series,”” This 
has now come to pass, with that compan- 
ionable gain to the tourist which we also 
anticipated, 

Prof. W. W. Goodwin has prepared an 
abridged edition of his ‘Demosthenes on the 
Crown,’ which has just been issued by the 
Macmillan Company. It is a volume ot 
about 300 pages, of excellent typography, 
containing all the apparatus which the 
college student not a specialist needs for 
understanding and appreciating the speech. 
The notes are pointed and brief, though 
sufficient; the admirable historical sketch 
of the period is, substantially, retained, to- 
gether with the analysis of the argument, 
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discussion of the legal questions, tables of 
dates, etc. The work is a model text-book 
for its purpose, in its neatness, finish, ane 
freedom from surplusage. On page 276 


the printer has transposed the figures | 
the processes of vulcanization, with a full 


in line 3, making the date 334 instead 
of 343 B. Cc. 

The, with one exception, complete and 
unabridged selections in ‘Modern Prose,’ 
edited by Profs. Carpenter and Brewster of 
Columbia (Macmillan), will no doubt be 
welcome in the secondary schools for which 
it is intended. The modernity is vouched 
for by the extracts from Jack London, Ham- 
lin Garland, James Lane Allen, and Maurice 
Hewlett, in a line stretching from Gibbon 
down. Ruskin, Carlyle, Thackeray, Steven- 
son, and Lincoln are doubly exhibited. The 
variety is still very great; but, to say no- 
thing of the doublets, the living names we 
have mentioned might all have gone un- 
represented in favor of a master of English 
prose who js not more an Englishman than 
an American, and to be honored as such. 
We mean Goldwin Smith. We would also 
gladly exchange Jack London for Thomas 
Paine. 

The second number of the ‘“‘Newnes Art 
Library’’ (London: George Newnes; New 
York: Frederick Warne & Co.) deals with 
‘Velasquez,’ and has much the same faults 
and merits as the first, which was devoted 
to Reynolds. In this case there are no 
reproductions of old mezzotints, because, 
fortunately, no such mezzotints exist. The 
sixty-odd plates are a liberal allowance— 
too liberal in some respects, for they in- 
clude pictures almost certainly not by 
Velasquez. The “List of Principal Works,” 
which is by no means brought up to date, 
states that the allegorical figures in the 
background of the Uffizi equestrian por- 
trait of Philip IV. are “attributed to another 
hand,” but does not notice that the horse 
and rider are as utterly unlike Velasquez’s 
work as are these figures. The picture 
answers in every respect to the descriptions 
of the portrait painted by Rubens in 1628, 
except that the King is too old for that 
date. It would seem to be a copy of Rubens, 
with the head altered to suit the time when 
it was painted. The portraits of Philip III. 
and Margaret of Austria are given with no 
intimation that they were only retouched 
and altered by Velasquez, who never saw 
the originals of them and was incapable at 
any period of the wooden workmanship of 
the figures. The frontispiece is the early 
portrait of Don Carlos, brother of Philip 


“IV. (an odd selection), and this is labelled, 


under the picture itself and in the list of 
illustrations, “Don Balthasar Carlos,” a 
misnomer which the style of the work 
should have rendered impossible. This sama 
portrait, by the way, is given in the edition 
of R. A. M. Stevenson’s ‘Velasquez’ pub- 
lished in the Bell-Macmillan “Great Mas- 
ters’”’ series as “Philip IV.,’’ a more excusa- 
ble blunder in that it involves no impossi- 
bility of date. The brief biography by A. 
L. Baldry seems accurate enough as far as 
it goes, but one would have preferred some 
pertinent statement of the character of 
Velasquez’s art and of its place in the 
art-history of the world. Finally, the 
plates, though somewhat better executed 
than in the ‘Reynolds,’ are far from satis- 
factory. 

‘The Chemistry of India-Rubber’ (Lip- 
pincott), by Carl Otto Weber, is a valuable 
contribution to the rather scanty and un- 





trustworthy literature of this subject. Its 
300 pages contain a very satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the results which have been ob- 
tained from the chemical investigation of 
rubber and its substitutes, as well as of 


and carefully considered chapter on the 
physical testing and chemical analysis of 
rubber articles. The author writes from an 
intimate personal acquaintance with his 
subject, and contributes much valuable ma- 
terial from his own researches. Manufac- 
turing processes as such are not treated. 
The india-rubber industry has been devel- 
oped and is still largely developing on em- 
pirical lines. Dr.Weber points out that there 
is a wide field here for scientific investiga- 
tion, and that the rubber industry of the 
future will belong to the country which 
takes the lead in such investigations. This 
book was avowedly written with the “hope 
of arousing the interest of chemists and 
technologists alike to the study of the re- 
markable class of substances known as 
india-rubber, the very name of which would 
seem to suggest that our present-day 
knowledge of them consisted chiefly in the 
fact that they may be used for erasing 
pencil marks’’; and it seems admirably con- 
ceived to serve this purpose. 

‘The Art of Il!umination,’ by Dr. Louis 
Bell (McGraw Publishing Co.), Is a thor- 
ough and interesting study of the problems 
connected with the best utilization of arti- 
ficial light. The first three chapters give a 
very readable and instructive discussion of 
the physical and physiological principles 
which are involved, and are followed by a 
detailed description of the various means 
employed for illumination, with compari- 
sons of their efficiency and economy. The 
lighting of houses, of large interiors, out- 
door and decorative lighting, form the sub- 
jects of succeeding chapters. The high in- 
trinsic brillianey of the incandescent elec- 
tric and gas lights is a menace to the eyes 
unless the sources of light are properly 
placed or screened; while the command we 
have of intense radiants leads to the temp- 
tation of lighting too brilliantly, with in- 
jury not only to the eyes but to the artistic 
effect. Dr. Bell finds, however, that the 
steady tendency is towards a more and more 
complete subdivision of the radiants, and 
subordination of great brilliancy to more 
perfect distribution. ‘‘The true criterion of 
effective and efficient lighting is not simple 
illumination, . . . but visual usefulness 
which takes account of the phys ological 
factors in artificial lighting.”” The book is 
thoroughly practical, and abounds in facts 
and suggestions of great value to all who 
install or’ who use artificial light. 


Mr. Harold Hilton’s ‘Mathematical Crys- 
tallography and the Theory of Groups of 
Movements’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: H. Frowde)—‘‘movement,”’ by the 
way, is an ill-chosen word, since there is no 
continuity in the transformations consider- 
ed, and reflexion in a plane is one of them— 
is a book supplementary to the treatises on 
crystallography. It is divided into two 
parts. Part I. is mainly occupied with prov- 
ing mathematically that the thirty-two 
classes of crystals with which the reader 
will be familiar are, upon certain hypoth- 
eses sufficiently probable, the only classes 
possible. What are called ‘“‘forms” of crys- 
tals are not, in this part, seriously con- 
sidered. On the other hand Part II. may be 
regarded as an attempt to explain, by further 





hypotheses, the geometrical nature of crys- 
tal-forms, and to show that they are 230 in 
number. It is an account of recent strictly 
geometrical studies of possibie regular dis- 
placements of regular arrangements of 
molecules in space. No dynamical consider 
ations are introduced; but there is little 
room for doubt that the results here de 
veloped must be the foundation for any fu- 
ture dynamical theory of crystals The 
whole is presented with the utmost clear 
hess, and, being very easy to read for a 
mathematical book, must be studied by 
every student of crystallography who can 
make any pretension to thoroughness 

Mr. John Edward Campbell's ‘{ntroduc 
tory Treatise on Lie’s Theory of Finite 
Continuous Transformation Groups’ (H 
Frowde) is the first book presenting in our 
language an account of perhaps the moat 
important mathematical theory that has had 
birth in our time; Burnside’s ‘Theory of 
Groups’ covering the subject only in a gen 
eral way Although the omission by Mr 
Campbell of the important matter of pos 
sible types of group-structure is to be re 
gretted, the student will find this volume 
by far the best introduction to its subject 
in any language; for the presentation is 
fairly abreast of the day, and the theory has 
been developed in sufficient detail with very 
considerable ability. There is a convenient 
index. 

The old Spanish poem on the career of 
Fernan Gonzalez is not a highly interest 
ing literary document; Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
dismisses it in a single sentence, Ticknor 
in a couple of lukewarm pages. But Menén 
dez y Pelayo. has recently called attention 
to its historical significance in the eleventh 
volume of his ‘“‘Antologia de Poetas Livicos 
Castellanos,’ and Prof. C. Carroll Marden 
has done well to edit it in the spirit of the 
latest philological sobriety, in his ‘Poema 
de Fernan Goncalez, texto eritico, con in 
troducci6n, notas, y glosario’ (Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins Press). The editor has had 
access to much new material, including un- 
published fragments of the poem itself and 
manuscripts of the several prose chronicles 
based on the poem. As a result of this, he 
has restored the language and metre to 
their original thirteenth-century form and 
has supplied several passages lacking in 
the current versions of the text. It is a 
pity, perhaps, that the American interest 
in Spanish literature should be so large 
ly limited to textual or philological re 
esearch; but since it is so, a critical text like 
this—dedicated to Menéndez Pidal, and 
worked out in a manner not unlike his own 

is worthy of respect 

Students of Dante and of early Itallan 
literature will weleome the flluminating 
study of Prof. Karl Vossler on ‘Die philo- 
sophischen Grundlagen zum sissen neuen 
Stil des Guido Guinicelli, Guido Cavalcanti 
und Dante Alighieri’ (Heidelberg: Cari 
Winter). Professor Vossler has attempted 
to connect the lyric of the dolce stil nuovo 
with the contemporary philosophy to which 
it owed so much—an essential propmdeutic 
to the study of this period, considering the 
highly abstract and symbolic character of 
the verse. This is brought out more forci- 
bly by focussing attention on the three 
problems that particularly attracted the 
members of Dante’s school—to use Profes- 
sor Vossier’s terminology, the Adelsfrage, 
the Liebeafrage, and the Erkenntnisproblem. 
Few monographs with so broad an outlook 
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come these days from the German centres 
of research. 

The publisher Loescher of Turin has en- 
trusted to two distinguished scholars, 
Prof. Francesco Novati and Prof. Rodolfo 
Renier, the editorship of a new periodical 
devoted to mediwval studies, in succession 
to the recently suspended Studi di Filologia 
Romanza. The new Studi Medievali will 
appear twice a year, at a biennial sub- 
scription rate of 30 lire, and will include 
every phase of the study of medieval lit- 
erature, both in the vernacular and in 
Latin, with the sole exception of purely 
glossological studies. Its chronological 
scope will extend as far as the end of the 
thirteenth century in Italy, and the end 
of the fifteenth in France and Spain since 
in transalpine lands the mediwval tradi- 
tion survived a century or two later than 
in the true home of the Renaissance. The 
two editors already control a magisterial 
review, the Giornale Storico della Lettera- 
tura Italiana, and their new venture is as- 
sured of success in advance. 

In the “Patagonian Andes,” the opening 
article of the Geographical Journal for Feb- 
ruary, Sir T. H. Holdich gives his tmpres- 
sions of the country received while serv- 
ing on the Chile-Argentine Boundary Com- 
mission. He remarks on the wonderful 
beauty characteristic of its lake and moun- 
tain scenery, its magnificent climate, and 
is hopeful of its future as an agricultural 
and grazing country. The introduction of 
cattle on the pampas has brought to light 
a curious and unexplained fact, that the 
native wiry tufted grass is supplanted by 
a “matted growth of the richest grass that 
is known in the world of pasture land.” 
He attributes the “successful attainment 
of the boundary settlement to the firm- 
ness and statesmanship of the Presidents 
of the two Republics, who were unanimous 
in their efforts to secure peace and good 
will between the two countries. 
Probably no country in the world’s history 
has made such strides in material advance- 
ment as Argentina under President Roca’s 
administration.”’ Prince P. Kropotkin 
contributes a paper, with several charts, 
on the orography of Eastern Siberia, the 
result of personal investigations during a 
five years’ stay in that region, and Drs. O. 
Nordenskiéld and Andersson tell of the 
scientific work of the Swedish Antarctic 
Expedition. There is also an abstract of 
Baron F. von Richthofen’s tnaugural ad- 
dress as Rector of the University of Ber- 
lin upon “the impetus and direction of 
geography in the nineteenth century,” and 
a description, by Prof. J. D. Everett, F. R. 
8., of a “flat model which solves problems 
in the use of the globes,”’ containing facts 
of interest especially to teachers. 

The Massachusetts Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Records, Mr. Robert T. Swan, has, from 
the moment he took office, been an efficient 
advocate of the divorce of politics and pub- 
lic service, His sixteenth report is a fresh 
argument to this end. Thanks to his recom- 
mendations, the term of office of city clerks 
has been extended to three years for such 
cities as voted in favor of accepting the 
act—and they all had to vote yea or nay, 
Six cities heid out in favor of the annual 
clean sweep, but by small majorities, and 
they are amazed’ that the Commissioner ad- 
vises the necessary special legislation to en- 
able them to reconsider. Other matters of 
general interest in this report are the ex- 





position of the ‘change from Old Style to 
New Style, the list of typewriting ribbons 
and pad approved as durable for records 
(with a curious illustration from a fire 
test), and the discussion of the sifting of 
public papers whose accumulation acts as 
a deterrent to fire-proof accommodation. The 
librarians who behold their granaries burst- 
ing with obsolete and worthless works, 
might find a hint in this section. 

‘Drainage Modifications in Southeastern 
Ohio,’ by W. G. Tight (professional paper 
No. 13, United States Geological Survey), 
offers a remarkable illustration of the 
wholesale manner in which large rivers may 
be provoked to change their courses when 
their discharge is obstructed by the advanc- 
ing ice sheet of a glacial epoch; and this 
comes as an importantlesson at a time when 
rivers were gaining a reputation for longcon- 
tinuance in ancient paths. Professor Tight 
shows that the present Ohio River and its 
chief branches in the district studied are 
not of geologically ancient origin, as had 
long been supposed; they are the new drain- 
age courses taken in geologically modern 
times, after the rivers of an earlier period, 
which thereabouts flowed northward, prob- 
ably to the basin of Lake Erie, were block- 
aded by the ice sheet of the first glacial 
epoch, The courses of the earlier rivers are 
recognizable as flat, well-developed valley- 
floors, more or less clogged with gravel 
and silt, and standing 100 or 200 feet above 
the level of the present rivers. Several 
series of the abandoned, high-level, wide- 
open valleys have been traced. When they 
were the drainage paths of the region, its 
relief was much less than it is now. The 
present valleys depart most irregularly 
from their predecessors; they are common- 
ly narrow-floored and rather steep-sided; 
and, owing to their deep erosion, the region 
is much more hilly than it used to be. The 
Ohio River, along the southeastern border 
of Ohio, is generally transverse to the 
older valleys. 


The first international congress for school 
hygiene has been called to meet in Nurem- 
berg in the first week in April. Papers by 
Professor Cohn of Breslau; Axel Johann- 
sen, of Christiania; Lagandre, of Paris; 
Liebermann, of Buda-Pest; Hiippe, of 
Prague; and Eulenburg, of Berlin, are on the 
programme. The congress has been divided, 
for its work, into ten sections, and practi- 
cally all the leading questions of school 
hygiene will be discussed by specialists. 
Local committees have been established in 
many educational centres. The attendance 
at the Nuremberg meeting promises to be 
exceptionally great. 


A call has been issued for the Second In- 
ternational Congress for the Universal His- 
tory of Religion (Allgemeine Religionsge- 
schichte) to meet in Basel from the 30th of 
August to the 2d of September of the cur- 
rent year. The first congress of this kind 
convened in Paris during the Exposition of 
1900, and the coming convention is called 
in accordance with the decision of the Paris 
meeting. At the Basel congress there will 
be eight sections, viz., on the religion of the 
so-called “Nature races,” including Peru 
and Mexico; the religion of the Chinese and 
the Japanese; the religion of the Egyptians; 
the religion of the Semites; the religion of 
India and Persia; the religion of the Greeks 
and the Romans; the religion of the Teu- 
tons, Celts, and Slavs; the Christian Reli- 





gion. A contribution of 20 francs insures a 
copy of the transactions of the Congress. 
The call is signed by a local committee, 
headed by Professor Orelli, of the Univer- 
sity. 


—The March Century opens with a lively 
account of the Paris Bourse and its curb- 
stone appendages, written by Cleveland 
Moffett and illustrated by Castaigne. The 
official character of the Bourse, its legal re- 
straints, and the relation of these facts 
to the development of outside brokerage, 
are clearly set forth. The article of most 
intense interest in the number is an account 
of a visit to Prince Bismarck by the late 
Henry Villard, only a few months after Bis- 
marck’s resignation, and while his regent- 
ment was still at white heat. During an 
afternoon drive over his estate, the Prince 
poured forth in good English (that the 
coachman might not understand) a torrent 
of resentment so violent that in Mr. Vil- 
lard’s opinion to repeat it would only in- 
vite doubt as to its reality. After it was 
over he remarked: “It was quite a relief to 
me to have this opportunity to speak with- 
out restraint to a gentleman who, [ am 
sure, will honor my confidence.” This, how- 
ever, was but an incident in a visit of two 
days, during which the conversation took 
a very wide range over topics of general 
importance, political and otherwise. The 
closing instalment of the Thackeray-Bax- 
ter letters gains a special interest from ref- 
erences to the civil war, though the fact 
that the Baxter family had representatives 
both North and South put Thackeray under 
some restraint in the expression of his 
views. He looked upon peaceable separa- 
tion as better than war for the Union, and 
urged the argument that the separation of 
the American colonies from the mother coun- 
try had proved the best for both. The Rev. 
Arthur Judson Brown has a short but very 
suggestive paper on economic changes in 
Asia, as a result of the intrusion of foreign 
influences. The chief point touched is the 
rapid rise in the cost of living to the na- 
tive, unaccompanied as yet by a _ corre- 
sponding rise in earning power by which to 
meet the new conditions. 


—In the March Harper’s, Julian Haw- 
thorne presents copious extracts from his 
father’s correspondence with W. D. Tick- 
nor, chiefly during the years 1853-1860, 
while Hawthorne was in Europe. The let- 
ters are, of course, very interesting, but an 
intelligent regard for the fame of the writer 
would have had left much of their contents 
to the privacy for which they were in- 
tended. The bits of literary criticism 
which they contain are not always felici- 
tous, as, for instance, the warm praise of 
“Hiawatha” on the score of originality, and 
the suggestion that Longfellow ‘‘seems to 
have caught the measure and rhythm from 
the sough of the wind among forest 
boughs.”” The ill-natured flings at female 
authors, in particular and in general, 
might well have been spared. The kindlier 
side of Hawthorne’s nature appears to ad- 
vantage in his insistence upon loaning 
$3,000 to his friend Bridge, whether ade- 
quate security should be offered or not. 
One is reminded here of Thackeray's let- 
ters to the Baxters, in which he insists 
that they shall draw upon him if the civil 
war has occasioned them,any financial 
embarrassment. The loan of Bridge was 
fully repaid, though Hawthorne fared not 
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so well in furnishing funds to secure the 
publication of Delia Bacon’s Baconian the- 
ory of Shakspere. One may take his choice 
here whether to pity him as the victim of 
excessive kindness, or to regard the loss 
as a fine instance of deserved retribution. 
It is characteristic of Hawthorne that Miss 
Bacon was not allowed to know at the time 
that his favor in writing the preface to 
the book was supplemented by financial aid. 
Prof. John Bassett Moore gives a detailed 
account of American diplomacy during the 
Revolution. Dr. Charles A. Eastman re- 
lates his early impressions of the white 
man’s civilization. One would search long 
in his well-written paragraphs for any in- 
dication that the civilization which he 
manifests is a borrowed and not a native 
product. As his Indian lineage is unques- 
tioned, however, his achievements cannot 
be discounted on the score of mixed blood, 
the stock explanation by which anti-negro 
sentiment seeks to discredit the accom- 
plishments of the African race. 


—A large share of the March Scribner’s is 
devoted to the continuation of ‘‘The Under- 
current,”’ the correspondence of Mrs. George 
Bancroft, and Capt. Mahan’s “The War of 
1812.””. Captain Mahan, of course, finds in 
his theme ample material for censuring the 
policy of economy in military and naval ex- 
penditure which characterized the admin- 
istrations preceding the war. Even the la- 
mentable failure of General Hull’s cam- 
paign in the Northwest must be traced fur- 
ther back than the incapacity of the gen- 
eral: ‘“‘The true authors of the national 
disaster and its accompanying humiliation 
are to be sought in the national adminis- 
trations and legislatures of the preceding 
ten or twelve years.’”’ Captain Mahan 
touches but one side of the problem. An- 
other and not irrelevant side is the fact 
that the policy of economy stimulated a 
rapid growth in wealth and population, thus 
furnishing a firmer background for resist- 
ance when the crisis came. Financial and 
numerical growth would have been heavily 
handicapped by the maintenance of a large 
army and navy from the start, England 
would have been stimulated by our course 
to greater exertion in the same line, and 
the struggle might conceivably have ended 
in her favor. On the whole, the most effec- 
tive and invulnerable historical arguments 
for unlimited armies and navies are to be 
sought in the future rather than the past. 
James Huneker contributes a highly lauda- 
tory paper on Richard Strauss. He has 
given back to instrumental music its right- 
ful sovereignty, relieving it from further 
fear of the encroachments of the music- 
drama, “at the best a bastard art.” He 
has enormously intensified the eloquence of 
the modern orchestra, increased its capaci- 
ty for rare, subtle beauty tenfold, and en- 
franchised it from operatic bondage. He 
makes of it a vibrating, dynamic machine, 
a humming mountain of fire; he takes us 
near the realm where madness lies, gives 
us glimpses of vast orphic vistas where 
Dissonance may be King, iron twilights 
tenanted by enigmatic figures of another 
world, moons glowing from blood-red skies 
upon icy landscapes; and yet the sacred 
bounds of ‘his art are never quite over- 
stepped. 


—In Volume VIII. of ‘The Philippine Isl- 
ands, 1493-1898’ (Cleveland: The Arthur 
H. Clark Co.), covering the years 1591-1593, 





we have a continuation of the details of 
Spanish administrative activities, mainly 
controversial, to which the two preceding 
volumes of this series have introduced us. 
The stage-setting and actors are also the 
same. It is the old Bishop Salazar (he is too 
fiery to be called venerable) against Gov- 
ernor-General Perez Dasmarifias in the 
centre of the scene. The question of col- 
lection of tributes is the main theme, but 
it becomes more plain how the real is- 
sue involved is as to whether or no the 
civil authorities shall knuckle once and for 
all to the ecclesiastical, and confine them- 
selves within the general policy and the 
lines of activity which the Bishop and those 
of the friars addicted to him shall lay down. 
Incidentally, some further insight is afford- 
ed into the Spanish-Portuguese contest for 
the trade of China, and into the essen- 
tially perennial nature of the ruinous com- 
petition the Chinese are capable of giving 
to the Filipinos if allowed a free hand in 
the archipelago. 


—Statistics furnished to the King by 
Perez Dasmarifias in 1591 show a popu- 
lation of 667,612 Filipinos subject to Spain, 
on the basis of four people (including wo- 
men and children) to each tribute-payer. 
These people were commended to 236 in- 
dividual encomendcros, while 31 encomiendas 
were reserved to the king for the support 
of his higher officials. Spain had only 12 
alcaldes-mayor out in the provinces (the 
alcalde-mayor was a judicial-executive of- 
ficer). There were in all 140 friars, or one 
to nearly 5,000 people tributary to Spain. 
As a matter of fact, less than half the peo- 
ple already tributary to the civilian con- 
querors were being reached by missionaries 
at all, and the Governor-General called for 
160 more friars at once. These figures are 
worth examining, in view of the constant 
assertions of recent writers on Philippine 
matters (particularly in Spain) that the 
friars everywhere preceded the lay con- 
querors in the pacification and settlement 
of the Philippines. Again, we are regularly 
asked to believe that the population of 
the Philippines increased under Spain from 
less than half a million to nearly nine mil- 
lions. Figures frequently quoted for this 
purpose are the Philippine parochial regis- 
tration of approximately 375,000 in 1583 (a 
large part of them unbaptized), and the 
parochial registration in 1897 of about 7,- 
000.000. <A very slight examination of the 
statistics of 1591 of Perez Dasmarifias will 
show what a margin of exaggeration care- 
less Spanish writers have allowed them- 
selves. The southern extremity and all the 
mountainous north central part of Luzon 
were then unreached by Spanish authority, 
which was as yet not any too well as- 
serted over the Cagay4n valley, the Ilocos 
provinces, Pangasinan, Zambales, Batadn, 
southwest Cavite, Batangas, and the Ca- 
marines. Cebi was but fringed, and the 
merest beginnings made in Samar, Leyte, 
and Bohol. Of all the great island of Panay, 
only its southeastern part was really known 
to the Spaniards. Negros, Paragua, and 
Mindoro were terra incognita. Moreover, 
so was Mindanao, by which corner Magel- 
lan entered the archipelago, and we have 
no estimate of the population at all in 
Dasmarifias’s figures. Yet they give an 
approximation to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion people. The population of the archi- 


million at the time of the Spanish discovery, 
and it also may have been as much as two 
millions and a half. 


—Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia, publish 
in two handsome volumes ‘George Fox; An 
Autobiography,’ an abridgment of George 
Fox's ‘Journal,’ properly esteemed one of 
the company of great religious autoblogra- 
phies in which St. Augustine's ‘Confessions’ 
takes the highest rank. The abridgment 
and editing are by Rufus M. Jones, profes- 
sor of philosophy in Haverford College, who, 
though evidently himself one of “the people 
called Friends,”’ makes no exorbitant claim 
for Fox, and in his notes and introduction 
exhibits a degree of detachment that de- 
serves remark and praise. The introduc- 
tion is happily conceived, and the notes 
convey, in almost every case, information 
that illuminates the text. This appears to 
have been abridged from the edition of 1694 
in a judicious manner. That edition, while 
passing for a complete reproduction of the 
original manuscript, which is now owned 
by Charles James Spence of North Shields, 
England, failed of exactness in various par- 
ticulars. It improved Fox's spelling and 
diction, and it omitted some of the franker 
and more startling passages. Professor 
Jones writes as if acquainted with the man- 
uscript, which he describes as ‘‘a little live- 
lier, fresher, and more graphic than any 
published edition’; but he makes no claim 
of having based his own text upon it. He 
does not overrate the value of the Journal 
as a picture of English life, with all its 
sects and schisms in a great and stirring 
time, with glimpses of Cromwell and Monk, 
and of the battles and sieges of the civil 
war. Perhaps some exception may be taken 
to Prof. William James’s ‘“‘well-known fact, 
that religion must be studied in those in- 
dividuals in whom it is manifested to an ab- 
normal degree.” The frontispiece portrait 
of “George Fox in Ecstasy” is not reassur- 
ing at this point. The illustrations gen- 
erally are a very real addition to the book 
For the most part, those of houses and 
churches represent buildings which have 
suffered little change since Fox's time. 


—Members of the legal profession have 
long wanted an adequate and imposing por- 
trait of Chief Justice John Marshall. In re- 
sponse to that demand, Mr. Gustav Kruell 
has undertaken to reproduce on wood, 
in his unparalleled series Of engravings of 
great men—mostly great Americans—the 
oil painting by Inman in the possession of 
the Philadelphia Bar Association. The 
block is 8x11, and the bust, nearly to the 
waist, is well set in an oval. The engrav- 
ing is remarkable for its rich color, and 
the flexible technique is most instructively 
exhibited in a variety of ways—in the ex- 
quisite silvery hair, the flesh. the lawn ker- 
chief, the costume, and the background. Of 
the likeness we cannot speak from ac- 
quaintance with the original Inman, but are 
ready to take on trust the combined pro- 
duct of the camera and of Mr. Kruell’s rare 
gift of interpretation of character. This 
print—on Japan paper, as usual—is worthy 
to rank with the best of its predecessors; 
and one who should hang the Marshall be- 
side the same artist's engravings of Web- 
ster and Lincoln, brother lawyers and 
statesmen, would possess three as remarka- 
ble examples of black-and-white, on wood 
or in any other medium, as the range of 
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tions scarcely less extraordinary of versa- 
tility and development of treatment in the 
hand that wielded the graver for all. The 
proof impressions may be had of Mr. Kruell 
at No. 14 North Maple Avenue, East Or- 
ange, N. J. 


NERO IN WHITEWASH. 


The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero. 
By Bernard W. Henderson, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, etc. 
With maps and illustrations. London: 
Methuen & Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 1903. 


The attempt to rehabilitate the reign of 
Nero before the court of public opinion be- 
trays no moderate degree of courage. Even 
Tiberius offered a hard problem, but it must 
now be admitted that the scholarship of a 
half-century has radically softened the 
verdict in his case—a verdict based too 
much upon the general tone of the Annals 
of Tacitus and too little upon a careful 
study of the facts there recorded. Were it 
not for the last few years, about which 
serious difficulties still confront the re- 
habilitator, Tiberius might easily stand 
among the most sensible and efficient of 
Roman Emperors. 

But Tiberius has to his credit a period 
longer than Nero's entire principate during 
which it can be shown, even from the un- 
favorable pages of Tacitus, that he was an 
efficient and economical executive and fair- 
ly correct in his personal habits, whatever 
may have been true during those gloomy 
years after the baleful rise and fall of 
Sejanus. If Nero, too, had his bright pe- 
riod, the circumstances were radically dif- 
ferent. Tiberius came to the throne at the 
age of fifty-five, in the strength of a vig- 
orous manhood. He had seen many years of 
creditable service in responsible positions 
under Augustus. He had the training neces- 
sary to a fairly independent career, and we 
do not learn that he had about him minis- 
ters of such dominant character and influ- 
ence that his acts, whether good or bad, 
may in any important degree be ascribed 
to them rather than to him. 

Nero entered his principate a mere boy 
in years, and already a pretty badly spoiled 
boy in certain important traits of char- 
acter. He had had no opportunity to fit 
himself for rule by practical experience, 
military or civil, and he came to the pur- 
ple accompanied by an adviser of strong in- 
fluence who had sustained to him the close 
relation of tutor since his eleventh year, the 
philosopher Seneca. Burrus, a sturdy and 
capable soldier, was in the important posi- 
tion of Pretorian Prefect; and these two 
men were backed by the influence of an im- 
perious mother, who, whatever her faults 
in other directions, was certainly ambitious 
that her son should enjoy an efficient and 
successful reign. Would one naturally ex- 
pect a youth of sixteen, coming to the 
throne under such circumstances, to break 
his leading-strings and make theadministra- 
tion of a great empire essentially his own 
within the first five years? But the fairly 
beneficent portion of the reign is confined 
within its first five years, while the power 
of Seneca and Burrus was still unbroken. 
When we take into consideration all that 
Mr. Henderson is obliged to admit con- 
cerning the remaining years, there is cer- 
tainly more Neronian bias than historical 





probability in the conclusion that Nero is 
personally entitled to the credit for the 
better features of the famous ‘“quinquen- 
nium.”’ 

We have not overlooked Mr. Henderson’s 
explicit assertion that he holds no brief for 
Nero. Explicit assertions, however, can- 
not go very far against the general tone 
of a book itself. Tacitus just as strongly 
asserts his impartiality in dealing with 
Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius, and Nero. Mr. 
Henderson is not another Tacitus, but his 
tendency to put upon his facts an interpre- 
tation favorable to Nero is as strong and as 
constant as that of Tacitus in the opposite 
direction. Is Nero entitled so uniformly to 
the benefit of the doubt? We can appre- 
ciate the position of those who regard it 
as well-nigh impossible to believe that Ti- 
berius plunged into a career of monstrous 
debauchery after living a fairly regular life 
to his seventieth year, although we can- 
not regard such a moral catastrophe as un- 
thinkable when we consider the basis of 
Roman morality at the time, and the tre- 
mendous mental and moral shocks to which 
the aged Emperor was subjected. We must 
at least stop short of Tacitus and refuse 
to make the crimes of these few years of 
senile mental and moral degeneracy the 
basis of a belief that the regular habits of 
preceding years were a mere cloak of hy- 
pocrisy over a nature essentially depraved. 
But Nero! Where in his life is the period 
of established character, administrative in- 
dustry and ability, to form a rational basis 
upon which to decide every questionable 
point in his favor? 

We have read Mr. Henderson’s book with 
care, and we do not find that he has pre- 
sented any such basis. The admissions 
which he feels obliged to make are too 
numerous, too damaging in their character, 
and cover too nearly the whole of the reign. 
There is no attempt to deny Nero’s mon- 
strous career of unnatural vice, nor will 
the author, allow even the partial palliation 
that might be found in attributing this in 
any important degree to mental insanity, 
since this would undermine his basis for 
considering the emperor a sagacious ruler, 
despite the enormity of his personal habits. 
Like Tiberius, Nero had a terribly impe- 
rious mother; but Tiberius suffered under- 
neath the rasp, with no thought of secur- 
ing relief through matricide. Nero cut the 
galling apron-string by a deliberate, though 
stupidly contrived, murder. Some have re- 
fused to believe the story because of the 
very stupidity of the plot, but Mr. Hender- 
son distinctly accepts the tale as it has 
come down to us, after full discussion. 
“The undoubted slayer of brother, mother, 
wife, and of any who could threaten his 
possession of the imperial power,"’ is the 
verdict of the closing paragraph, so far as 
this feature of his reign is concerned. It 
is as freely admitted that in his later years 
(and his “later"’ years began early) he was 
“tyrannical to the extent that he would 
show no mercy to any form of opposition.’’ 
This spirit, shown preéminently after the 
conspiracy of Piso in “an outbreak of im- 
perial wrath and suspicion directed against 
all sorts and conditions of men, and result- 
ing in a series of executions and suicides 
which indeed make but a dull monotony of 
horror of the record,’’ Mr. Henderson right- 
ly enough explains as growing out of the 
conspiracy; but his disposition to throw the 
moral responsibility upon the conspirators 





rather than upon Nero, will not bear exam- 
ination. Similarly, he would charge the 
many months of bloodshed and disorder that 
followed the death of Nero to the moral ac-~- 
count of those who canspired to dethrone 
him; but the woes of that pitiable period 
were possibly as largely due to the fact that 
Nero had lived and reigned as to the fact 
that he had now ceased to live and reign. 

The somewhat extended attention given to 
Nero’s career as a poet, actor, harpist, vo- 
calist, ath'ete, and what not else, must have 
upon the average reader an effect seriously 
damaging to the author’s main thesis. The 
giddy tour of Greece, the return to Rome in 
triumphal procession with his one thousand, 
eight hundred and eight crowns won in ar- 
tistic and athletic contests, the crown of 
wild olives upon his head, and the Pythian 
laurel in his hand, smoke of sacrifice and 
scent of saffron filling the streets, voices 
shouting, ‘‘Hail, Victor of Olympia! Nero 
Apoll.! Nero Hercules! the One and Only 
Lord! Augustus! Voice Divine!’’—is it any- 
thing else than degenerate vanity swollen 
to the point where intellect and common 
sense must suffocate beneath the pressure? 
Mr. Henderson, of course, agrees with mod- 
ern competent authorities that there is no 
sufficient evidence upon which to convict 
Nero of the burning of Rome, but he is 
quite ready to accept as historic fact the 
story that he stood upon the tower of 
Mecenas and chanted his yoem of the Sack 
of Troy as he watched the flames raging be- 
neath. ‘‘The scene was a temptation which 
no impressionist artist could easily resist, 
and the young artist emperor least of all.’ 
The mob would inevitably argue from the 
song the guilt of the singer, and “thus 
Art and Drama revenged themselves upon 
the artist.’”’ 

But, along with inordinate vanity, inde- 
scribable debauchery, fratricide, matricide, 
uxoricide, and all else that the author ad- 
mits, was there still a wise and successful 
ruler in this youth? We think that the 
average reader, basing his estimate upon 
Mr. Henderson’s book alone, must be im- 
pressed with the extreme improbability of 
such a conjunction. We must, of course, 
admit upon due evidence even the extreme- 
ly improbable; but so much of good gov- 
ernment as may be shown to have existed 
during the period in question can be ex- 
plained upon other and more reasonable 
grounds than the initiative of a Nero. Let 
us go back a little. For forty-five years 
after the battle of Actium, the genius of 
one of the world’s greatest organizers had 
applied itself earnestly to the systematiza- 
tion of the new empire. A vast govern- 
mental machine was thus perfected and set 
into operation. For fifteen years more, at 
least, Tiberius considered. it a sacred trust 
not to interfere with the working-gear of 
this machine. It was a machine that left 
no room for genuine political liberty, a ma- 
chine that could lend itself readily to heart- 
less oppression in the hands of a tyrant; 
but it was also a machine capable of order- 
ly and effective administration, of the Im- 
perial stamp. And such a machine, as his- 
tory has repeatedly shown, may grind out 
on the average what the world is willing 
to class as very good government, even 
though it have a tyrant, an incompetent, or 
an imbecile as the nominal head. Was 
there any excess of order and efficiency un- 
der Nero beyond what might have been ex- 
pected of such a system under the circum- 
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stances? If so, Mr. Henderson has not 
made it evident. If Domitius Corbulo car- 
ried on the military operations of the Em- 
pire in the Far East with brilliant success, 
it is not to be forgotten that he received 
his appointment when Nero was but seven- 
teen, and Burrus and Seneca were at the 
height of their power; the next important 
appointment for the East came when the 
influence of these veteran advisers was 
waning, and the incompetence and cow- 
ardice of Cesennius Petus came near ruin- 
ing all that Corbulo had done. Britain 
was the scene of misgovernment not far 
surpassed by the worst conduct of the ra- 
pacious aristocrats who harried the prov- 
inces in the days of the expiring republic. 
Seneca had his millions out on usury there, 
and exacted his dues with a rigor very sim- 
ilar to that of Brutus in the East, a cen- 
tury earlier. ‘‘Under the grievances of the 
loss of liberty, and an alien rule, of greed, 
extortion, eviction, debt, the province fret- 
ted ominously.”” When the King of the 
Iceni died, bequeathing his sovereignty and 
a share in his estate to the Emperor to se- 
cure the safety of his family, “his kingdom 
and his house alike were treated as the 
spoils of war. Centurions governed the 
kingdom. Siaves lorded it in the house. 
The Queen was scourged; her daughters 
were outraged. The chief nobles of 
the tribe were robbed of their ancestral es- 
tates. The kinsmen of the dead king were 
thrown into chains.’’ All this describes a 
condition existing six years after Nero 
came to the throne. Evidently good gov- 
ernment was not universal. And consider- 
ing the fact that the provincial subjects of 
the Empire did not, as a rule, have their 
condition faithfuliy recorded from their 
own point of view, one may be pardoned 
for raising the question whether the lot of 
the provinces under the Czsars was, on the 
whole, quite so roseate as it is sometimes 
painted. 

We cannot agree, then, that the position 
of either Nero or his principate has been 
mater:ally altered by Mr. Henderson’s la- 
bors. But he should not let himself believe 
that the Nero of Christian tradition in the 
Middie Ages is the Nero of popular opin- 
ion to-day. The endeavor to restore him 
“from his position of terrible isolation as 
the Abomination of Sin upon this earth into 
the ranks of common humanity” is an en- 
deavor to do what is already substantially 
done, so far as the classes likely to be 
reached by this book are concerned. But 
“the ranks of a common humanity” descend 
pretty low, and Nero’s place therein is far 
down. If the cause of Imperialism, in Ro- 
man times or any other, needs the rehabili- 
tation of such an Emperor, so much the 
worse for the cause. 


HUMANISM, 


Humanism; Philosophical Essays by F. C. S. 
Schiller. The Macmillan Company. 1903. 


Quite recently the word “pragmatism,” 
first used thirty years ago by our American 
philosopher, C. 8. Peirce, has become fash- 
ionable as the designation of a novel way 
of looking at the mind’s relations to reality. 
Throughout almost the entire past both 
Science and Philosophy have been accus- 
tomed to suppose that “Truth’’ must needs 
consist of a hard-and-fast system of propo- 
sitions, valid in themselves and eternally, 





which our minds have only to copy literal- 
ly. Logic and mathematics had always 
seemed to constitute such systems, and the 
entities and laws of physics and chemistry, 
just as our text-books formulated them. 
were supposed to be equally “objective.” 
But three influences have at last conspired 
to dissolve away this appearance of abso- 
luteness in such facts and truths as we can 


formulate. First, philosophic criticisms like | 


those of Mill, Lotze, and Sigwart have em- 
phasized the incongruence of the forms of 
our thinking with the “‘things’’ which the 
thinking nevertheless successfully handles. 
(Predicates and subjects, for example, do 
not live separately in the things, as they 
do in our judgments of them.) 
only has the doctrine of Evolution weaned 
us from fixities and inflexibilities in gen- 
eral, and given us a world all! plastic, but it 
has made us ready to imagine almost all our 
functions, even the intellectual 
“adaptations,’’ and possibly transient adap- 
tations, to practical human needs. Lastly, 
the enormous growth of the sciences in the 
past fifty years has reconciled us to the 
idea that ‘‘Not quite true”’ is as near as we 
can ever get. For investigating minds there 
is no sanctity in any theory, and “laws of 
nature’’ absolutely expressible by us are 
idols of the popular-science level of educa- 
tion exclusively. logicians, 
mathematicians, physicists, and chemisis 
vie with one another as to who will break 
down most barriers, efface most outlines, 
supersede most current definitions and con- 
ceptions, and show most skill in playing 
about the old material in new ways, limited 
only by the one rule of the game, that the 
new thoughts must dip into and coalesce 
with the material at more than one point of 
sensible experience. 

Thus has arisen the pragmatism of Pear- 
son in England, of Mach in Austria, and of 
the somewhat more reluctant Poincaré in 
France, all of whom say that our sciences 
are but Denkmittel—‘true” in no other 
sense than that of yielding a conceptual 
shorthand, economical for our descriptions. 
Thus does Simmel in Berlin suggest that 
no human conception whatever is more than 
an instrument of biological utility; and that 
if it be successfully that, we may call it 
true, whatever it resembles or-fails to re- 
semble. Bergson, and more particularly his 
disciples Wilbois, Le Roy, and others in 
France, have defended a very similar doc- 
trine. Ostwald in Leipzig, with his “En- 
ergetics,’’ belongs to the same school, which 
has received the most thoroughgoingly phil- 
osophical of its expressions here in Ameri- 
ca, in the publications of Professor Dewey 
and his pupils in Chicago University, publi- 
cations of which the volume ‘Studies in Log- 
ical Theory’ (1903) forms only the most 
systematized instalment. 

Last year the volume ‘Personal Idealism,’ 
a cellection of essays by Messrs. Sturt, 
Schiller, and other Oxford teachers, an- 
nounced the pragmatist doctrine radically 
to English academic circles; and now Mr. 
Schiller publishes his own scattered essays 
to the same effect, dropping the term 
“pragmatism” altogether, and boldly de- 
scribing as “Humanism” the philosophy of 
which he is so far the most vivacious and 
pugnacious champion. No one can ever 
foresee what terms will succeed in the 
struggle to gain currency. ‘“Pragmatism’’ 
(i. ¢., practicalism) is certainly somewhat 
blind. “Humanism” is perhaps too “whole- 


Second, not 


ones, as 


Up-to-date 


Yall things,” 








hearted" for the use of philoséphers, who 
are a bloodless breed; but, save for that ob- 
jection, one might back {t, for it expresses 
the essence of the new way of thought. 
which is, that it is impossible to strip the 
human element out from even our most ab- 
stract theorizing. All our mental catego- 
ries without exception have been evolved 
becausve of their fruitfulness for life, and 
owe their being to historic circumstances 
just as much as do the nouns and verbs and 
adjectives in which our languages clothe 
them. 

The ancient phrase, “man the measure of 
was, it is true, originally used 
skeptically: the human view was by Pro. 
tagoras Contrasted with a possible super- 
human view which would be truer. But thia 
contemporary humanism is so radical that 
it “falls on t’other side,” and creates a 
rew standard of sincerity and veracity 
There is no possible superhuman view, it 
seems to say, to act as a reducgive and fal- 
sifier of “merely human” truth Experi- 
ences are all; and all experiences are im- 
mediately or remotely continuous with each 
other. As surely as we have thoughts, so 
surely are some of them superior. They are 
experienced as superior—other way of “be- 
ing’’ superior there is none. And the ex- 
perience consists not in their copying inde- 
pendent archetypes of “reality,”’ but solely 
in the fact of thelr succeeding better, and 
connecting themselves more satisfactortiy 
with the residuum of life. Truth, in short. 
lives in the actually felt relations between 
experiences themselves. It is in rebua and 
not ante rem. Error and truth are neither 
more nor less different than are our hap- 
pinesses and unhappinesses; and a moré 
“real” difference than that, it is impossible 
to conceive 

Mr. Schiller expresses all this in an ad- 
mirably lucid and profound essay, “On Pre- 
serving Appearances,” which forms both a 
constructive statement of the humanistic 
doctrine, and a telling criticism of the unl- 
versal skepticism which Mr. Bradley uses 
his fantastically useless ‘“‘Absolute’’ to sup- 
In spite of the fact that humanism 
harmonizes so well with the surface of the 


port. 


sciences and with the psychology of our 
thinking activity, it is sure to repel those 
who hear of it for the first time, because it 
seems to leave us with a reality so founda- 
tionless and restless. An eternally fixed 
order of things, both physical and moral, 
appears to be instinctively demanded by 
men's imagination Without it the uni- 


verse feels flimsy in the mind, and 
as if purely accidental. Finite judg- 
ments such as Humanism composes 


truth of, can give no anchorage, 
for they are always liable to revision. 
Finite goods have no stability—they turn 
to ashes as soon as we possess them; and 
the world without a fixed Absolute of some 
kind behind it resolves itelf into an endless 
chase after novelty. Can such a chase be 
all? Is there nowhere any terra firma? 
This to most persons seems a serious 
charge, and Mr. Schiller meets it in a 
most original manner Reéxpounding 
Aristotle's idea of an “unchanging ener- 
gy.’ he sets up the purely empiri- 
cist notion of an “Ultimate’’ in time as a 
substitute for the transcendentalist idea 
of an Absolute in eternity, and thus equips 
his humanism with the desiderated ele- 
ment of a staniard of fixity in values. 
According to the current doctrine of “rel- 
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ativity,” if an ultimate kind of experience 
were ever reached as the result of prog- 
ress, consciousness would have forthwith 
to cease, no matter how satisfactory it were 
in quality, for its existence depends on 
change, and change is incompatible with 
being ‘‘ultimate.” But Mr. Schiller denies 
in toto the truth ot the doctrine of rela- 
tivity. He criticises it effectively, and 
shows that an intense but changeless con- 
sciousness of its perfected satisfactions 
might quite well be the final condition of a 
world that had evolved itself successfully. 

Obviously, this notion of an ideal Ulti- 
mate is capable of furnishing empiricism 
with a definite religious background, and of 
stopping the mouths of those who accuse 
it of turning reality into a set of magic- 
lantern shapes that come and go. If Mr. 
Schiller’s notion of a changeless con- 
scjousness prove credible, it will amount 
to a decisive step forward in the history of 
empiricism. Put humanistic empiricism will 
have many other steps forward to make 
before it conquers all antagonisms. Grant, 
for example, that our human subjectivity 
determines what we shall say things are; 
grant that it gives the “predicates” to all 
the “‘subjects’” of our conversation. Still 
the fact remains that some subjects are 
there for us to talk about, and others not 
there; and the farther fact that, in spite 
of so many different ways in which we 
may perform the talking, there still is a 
grain in the subjects which we can’t well 
go against, a cleavage-structure which re- 
sists certain of our predicates and makes 
others slide in more easily. Does not this 
stubborn that of some things and not of 
others; does not this imperfect plasticity 
of them to our conceptual manipulation, 
oppose a positive limit to the sphere of 
influence of humanistic explanations? Does 
not the fact that so many of our thoughts 
are retroactive in their application point 
to a similar limit? ‘“‘Radium,” for example; 
humanistically, both the that and the what 
of it are creations of yesterday. But we be- 
lieve that ultra-humanistically they existed 
ages before their gifted discoverers were 
born. In what shape? There’s the rub! 
for we have no non-humanistic categories 
to think in. But the that of things, and 
their affinity with some of our whats and 
not with others, and the retroactive force 
of our conceptions, are so many problems 
for Humanism over which battle is sure 
to rage for a long time to come. 

Mr. Schiller has but skirted some of these 
problems without entering into them deep- 
ly. But he has gone profoundly into others, 
and his style is as clean and clear and 
lively English, as his thought is strong and 
original. His ideas are sure to form the 
storm-centre for the philosophy of at least 
the next decade, Rather than give an analy- 
sis of the separate essays of which his book 
is composed, we have thought best simply 
to describe their purpose in general terms, 
and to call the attention of our readers 
to their great ability and importance. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. By Charles 
Whibley. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


It is just fifty-seven years since the first 
number of ‘Vanity Fair’ appeared in a yel- 
low cover, and forty since its author died. 
Hitherto, Thackeray's critics have been 
troubled by his fame—more concerned to 
justify or depreciate that than to examine 





the work on which it rests. Mr. Whibley 
has thrown off the trammels, or, perhaps, 
is young enough never to have been incon- 
venienced by them. He approaches his 
subject without nerves and very much in 
the spirit of his own time, which happens 
to be a time when English literature is 
less insular than in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and, with both loss and 
gain, more cosmopolitan. The present gen- 
eration of English writers has been in- 
fluenced by foreign theories of literary art; 
and, in regard to the novel, since Thack- 
eray’s day, there has been a revolution of 
opinion not only about what may be said, 
but also about the form in which it must 
be said. It almost follows that a critic at- 
tached to the theories of the moment can- 
not sympathize deeply with an early Vic- 
torian. 

Mr. Whibley is very well informed about 
early Victorian times, but he doesn’t admire 
them; so his judgment of a novelist who 
stands preéminently for his period, his 
country, and his class falls short of com- 
prehensive fairness. The general tendency 
of his criticism is to consider most of that 
which in Thackeray’s work expresses tem- 
porary conditions as unessential, and, thus 
denuded, to exhibit its permanent value. 
He performs ‘tthe operation skilfully, and 
probably with no suspicion that a reader 
who should take his book as an introduction 
to Thackeray might wonder why on earth 
he had ever come to be so famous. This, 
not because Mr. Whibley is deliberately un- 
just, but because he does not sympathize, 
and because his point of departure is, we 
think, the wrong one for arriving at a true 
estimate of an English novelist. 

Most novelists of all nations have chiefly 
occupied themselves with transient aspects 
of life, and the great Victorians, with one 
exception, never seriously thought of look- 
ing beyond. We incline to the opinion that 
novelists who render the transitory with 
fidelity and vivacity are good novelists, and 
that, given (like Thackeray) “literature in 
the blood,” their greatness may somewhat 
depend on the closeness with which they 
are bound (as Mr. Whibley truly says 
Thackeray was) to the superstitions of their 
age. He only aspired to record the man- 
ners and reflect the temper of his time, and, 
when he took a higher flight, we know that 
he surprised himself. When Englishmen 
with literature in their blood (the phrase 
is Mr. Whibley’s) have also fine ideals, and 
strong emotions and perception of universal 
truth and beauty, they become poets, not 
satirical novelists or easy-going, pic- 
turesque, fluent journalists. To disparage 
Thackeray because he was not Balzac is 
hardly more pertinent than to find fault 
with him because he was not Shakspere or 
Shelley. This is not to excuse him for 
sneering at Balzac and for being inexpressi- 
bly shocked by Shelley. Some one has re- 
cently collected evidence that he liked best 
second-rate books; but he might be so 
benighted if he were living to-day, in which 
case he would néver be at a loss for reading 
agreeable to his taste. 

Still, let it be granted that he fell upon 
evil days, and that, if he had more often 
and more continuously soared beyond, 
we should now be able to derive from the 
whole of his work such pleasurable satis- 
faction as a large part always yields. No 
doubt he was always being pulled one way, 
towards ironica] repregentation, by his 





mind, and another way, towards sentimental 
edification, by his morals, which were ab- 
solutely the professed morals of the British 
middle class. There is evidence scattered 
all through his work that the shackles 
chafed, but, on the whole, he believed that 
they were for his good and the world’s 
good. When he was estimating the work of 
eighteenth-century writers, he went splen- 
didly free, but when it came to the personal 
character of many of them he wrapped him- 
self in his sacred conventions. He de- 
nounced some mighty men with an air of 
moral impeccability that can only be asso- 
ciated with the early Victorian paterfami- 
lias standing, with coat-tails spread, ad- 
monishing a subservient wife and daugh- 
ters from the vantage of the domestic 
hearth. Mr. Whibley repudiates vigorously 
slanders that have lived too long. His 
pages in defence of Swift display consider- 
able passion, and he concludes that Thack- 
eray entertained a kind of personal hatred 
for Swift, and that the “lectures on the 


Humorists is the worst blot on his literary - 


reputation.’”’ We cannot feel that he hated 
any of the Humorists, but only that he felt 
it his duty to appear as if he did. So skep- 
tical was he of the existence of virtue in 
any other time and place than in the Vic- 
torian home, that he nailed his faith to 
that; and as often as he found himself cut- 
ting loose from the home deities, he pulled 
himself up sharply and poured out expia- 
tory oblations. When in that mood he could 
be reckless in defamation; he could deny 
truths proclaimed by his own creative gen- 
ius—even his humor and sense of humor 
forsook him. This conflict of character en- 
feebled his work, for, as Mr. Whibley says, 
it produced a kind of uncertainty, and jus- 
tifies Carlyle’s admirable comment: “A 
beautiful vein of genius lay struggling 
about in him. The genius never overcame 
the struggle.’’ 

This sheer genius of constructive char- 
acterization and satirical representation of 
life had a good deal to struggle against be- 
sides a declamatory passion for morals. 
Thackeray had no idealism. He never im- 
agined the spirit looking before and after 
and pining for what is not; he took no cog- 
nizance of the desire of the moth for the 
star, of the night for the morrow. Mr. 
Whibley errs, we think, in calling him a 
philanthropist. He was not, like those oth- 
er great Victorians, Dickens and Charles 
Reade, deeply concerned with the miseries 
and wrongs of the people. He saw only the 
great world, the would-be-great, and a 
horde of sycophants and flunkeys. His 
genius had to work for the most part on 
what might be seen and heard in clubs and 
in more or less genteel homes. But of this 
meagre material it wrought beautiful 
visions of love and friendship, of common 
joy and sorrow, and sordid pictures of 
struggles for money, social position, or even 
for a good dinner with claret (the favorite 
beverage) flowing. In the representation 
of snobs and snobbery, the genius tri- 
umphed, unconscious of its shame. ‘The 
Book of Snobs’ (1846), says Mr. Whibley, 
“touched the popular fancy, and made 
Thackeray famous. It achieved more than 
this: it profoundly influenced its author. 
Thackeray once told Motley that ‘the Snob 
papers were those of his writings he liked 
the least,’ and we can easily believe it. 
None the less he never shook himself free 
from its bondage. Henceforth he was more 
often than not a chronicler of snobs, and it 
was only when his imagination carried him 
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back to the etghteenth century that he 
forgot the twisted standard of life he had 
set up for himself. It is not uncommon, 
this spectacle of an author enslaved by his 
own book; but the slavery dimmed Thack- 
eray’s outlook upon the world, and it is im- 
possible to observe without regret the com- 
placency wherewith he answered the too 
urgent demand of the people.” 


It is not necessary to accept this explan- 
ation of Thackeray’s life-long preoccupa- 
tion with a mean subject in order to share 
Mr. Whibley’s regret. 

It is to be expected that Mr. Whibley 
would think ‘Esmond’ the best book, for 
several reasons—the chief one being that 
the style has sustained distinction, and 
that here “Thackeray proved that he could 
write if he would with perfect artistry.” 
His preference involves modern disapproba- 
tion of the disregard for form characteristic 
of the Victorian novelists. But they called 
themselves writers, not literary artists, and 
they relied for effect on the vitality of 
their creative force and the extraordinary 
energy and variety of their faculty of ex- 
pression. While recognizing the artistic 
superiority of ‘Esmond,’ both ‘Vanity Fair’ 
and ‘The Newcomes’ seem to us greater 
books; the one because of the presence of 
Becky Sharp (a portrait of a universal type 
so brilliant and penetrating that time can- 
not wither it), and the other because it is 
drenched in the atmosphere of the period. 
In discussing ‘The Newcomes,’ Mr. Whib- 
ley remarks that “in half a century the 
unessential has been winnowed from that 
which matters, and we may look upon what 
appeared the masterpiece of all novel- 
writing with a less partial eye.’’ There are 
some unwinnowed volumes of ‘The New- 
eomes’ still extant. This is indeed a for- 
tunate circumstance for those persons who 
now or hereafter may care for a living pic- 
ture of English society in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Whibley is as much a man of his 
own time as was Thackeray, and the best 
of his book is in his candid expression of 
a modern view, and in the sketches of per- 
sonages from whom some of Thackeray's 
characters are supposed to have been 
drawn; the worst is the scant, even grudg- 
ing. commendation of his author. In ex- 
claimirg, ‘What an essayist was lost in 
the author of ‘Vanity Fair’!’’ he betrays a 
lack of sense of humor which may well ex- 
cite a doubt about his competence to crit- 
icise a humorist. 





Russian Orthodox Missions. By the Véry 
Rev. Eugene Smirnoff, Chaplain to the 
Russian Embassy in London. London: 
Rivingtons. 1904. 


Answers may be found in this book to 
various questions concerning the missions 
of the Russian Church. The compiler be- 
gins with a brief account of the colonist- 
monks, the missionaries of the primitive 
Russian Church, who did wonderful work 
in converting and assimilating the Finnish 
and other alien races, and continues his 
historical account of varying methods down 
to the present day. It is interesting to 
note that, in the more recent past, Russian 
missionaries have Christianized the coun- 
try progressively eastward, beginning with 
the Tatars of Kazan immediately after the 
conquest in 1555, sending representatives to 
Kamtchatka in 1705, to Yakutsk in 1714, to 
Pekin in 1714, to Alaska in 1793. Most of 








these missions were intermittent in charac- 
ter until the introduction of “the Kazan 
system.” More space is devoted to the 
originator of this system and to the system 
itself than to any other topic in the book. 
Yet, possibly because of the author's strong 
tendency to tautology and a_ laborious 
style, possibly because he has imperfectly 
collated different accounts of the system, 
the result leaves the reader puzzling over 
several statements. The Tatars had been 
converted en masse before Mahometanism 
became a serious competitor. This con- 
version was merely outward and ceremo- 
nial, it is admitted. Then came a falling- 
away, also en masse, not only among the 
Tatars, but among the Finnish tribes along 
the Volga. The missionaries were unable 
to use the translation of the Scriptures into 
the literary Tatar language of the mosques 
(made by the Bible Society about one hun- 
dred years ago), because the baptized Ta- 
tars did not understand it. The Orthodox 
priests did not know enough Tatar to trans- 
late the most necessary prayers. One won- 
ders how the Tatars got converted and bap- 
tized. The next step was to introduce 
Tatar into the course of instruction at the 
Ecclesiastical Academy of Kazan. One of 
the graduates, N. I. Ilminski, who remained 
as lecturer in Tatar and Arabic, was placed 
at the head of a committee for translating 
the sacred and ecclesiastical books. Ilmin- 
ski labored eleven years at this task, em- 
ploying the Tatar of the Koran and the 
mosques, only to discover, after a residence 
of two years in Cairo for study, that the 
popular or conversational language was 
entirely independent. Again one is puzzled, 
and inquires, Why was not this simple 
discovery made long before, as Kazan has 
a very large Tatar population?—particu- 
larly when, on the very next page, the 
statement is made that the Tatars effected 
their alarming propaganda of Mahometan- 
ism through the medium of precisely that 
language of the Koran and the mosques. 
Ilminski’s ‘“‘system,’’ as gradually worked 
out, consisted in using exclusively the col- 
loquial Tatar language, printed in Russian 
characters. His able assistant, a baptized 
Tatar, in an accidental manner completed 
the system by organizing a school, on very 
simple, rational lines. Ilminski’s transla- 
tions are now used as the basis of transla- 
tions into numerous other colloquial dia- 
lects, all printed in the Russian characters, 
and schools are established for the chil- 
dren. This constitutes the Kazan system 
which has revolutionized the missionary 
work of the Russian Church, and results 
in the preparation of native priests and 
teachers. 


The narratives of the Siberian missions, 
with their hardships, vast extent, and dif- 
ficulties of every sort, are of great inter- 
est, as is also the biography of the Chris- 
tianizer of Alaska, afterward metropolitan 
of Moscow, a most remarkable man. In 
some cases the missionaries have to deal 
with languages which have never been 
Studied, and in many cases contain no 
equivalents for the necessary words. Thus, 
for instance, “Be ye wise as serpents and 
simple as doves’ was, perforce, translated 
in one case: “Be ye wise as ermines and 
simple as seal cubs." The mission in North 
America is dealt with briefly; so is the 
mission in China. Perhaps the most curious 
and interesting passage, at the present mo- 








ment, is that which refers to the mission in 
Japan. Founded jn 1860 by the monk who 
has since become bishop and is still at the 
head of it. it had, in 1900, 231 commun!ti« 

25,231 orthodox Christians, 33 ecclesiastics 
in addition to the bishop, 16 readers in 
minor orders, and 152 catechists. All of 
these, with the exception of the bishop, on 


priest and one deacon, are Japanes« An 
ecclesiastical seminary with sixty-four st 
dents (all figures refer to the year 1900), a 


catechetical school with ten students. and a 
girls’ school with seventy-four pupils and 
thirty-eight teachers, five of whom had re 
ceived their higher education in the eee! 
Siastical academies of Russia, are enum 
rated. Statistical tables are given for the 
various divisions into which cireumstan: 
have split up the mission flelds in general 
and the little handbook has its interest for 
those who take a broad view of missions, as 
well as for the experts. 


English Literature: An Ulustrated Record 
By Richard Garnett and Edmund Goss: 
Vols. HI. and IV. Macmillan Co. 1904 
We have already noticed Volumes I. and 

Ill. of this sumptuous work, but the two 


maining volumes, which have since reache) 
us, are of sufficient importance and ind 

pendence to deserve individual mention 
Volume U., to which both edit con 

tribute, covers a pac ) about 

years from the accession of Elizabeth in 
1558, including the period of the most splen 


did poetry and the most artisti prose 
While all the lit 


dinary time is reviewed with appreciative 


erature of this extraor 
judgment, and as fully as the design o 
work admits, most stress is naturaily laid 
on those two great, and we might almo 
say mutually complementary, personages 
Bacon and Shakspere. 

Dr. Garnett’s study of Bacon, as man and 
as philosopher, gives a vivid picture of a 
powerful mind guided only by the dry light 
of pure intellect, and regarding the affe« 
tions and emotions as perturbing forces 
be minimized since it is not possible en 
tirely to get rid of them. The only critical 
remark we have to make upon this part of 
the work is to note that, while recording 
the extreme severity of the penalties im 
posed on Bacon at his condemnation, the 
fact that they were to a great extent remit- 
ted by the King is not ment.oned 

The treatment of Shakspere’s work is full 
and judicious, but that of his life is no 
quite so satisfactory. While the author o: 
a separate biography of the poet may feel 
it his duty at least to mention every 
apocryphal tradition and absurd mare's- 
nest that gossip has handed down or con- 
jecture invented, one would think that a 
work like this would keep soberly to the 
ascertained facts and to probabilities only 
just short of certainty, and, where there are 
gaps in the record, let them be gaps, with- 
out trying to fill them up with brain-cob- 
webs. Here, apropos of the fact that we do 
not know certainly what Shakspere was do- 
ing between 1585 and 1592, Dr. Garnett not 
only expresses his belief that in these years 
he was enlarging his knowledge of books 
and men, but also that he travelled ex- 
tensively on the Continent The French 
scenes in “Henry V.,"" we are told, “indi- 
eate” that the poet had visited France; his 
description of a fleet setting sail, and his 
use of military phrases, that he accom- 
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panied Leicester on his expedition to the 
Low Countries; and the editor strongly in- 
clines to the belief that the poet’s knowl- 
edge of Elsinore and Venice shows that 
he had visited both those places, though 
he reluctantly admits that ‘there is not 
sufficient evidence.”’ If lively description is 
proof of personal experience, we may con- 
fidently set down that Shakspere was once 
at least shipwrecked in a storm, that he 
was present at a pitched battle and a siege, 
and that at.some time in his life (probably 
in his wild youth) he was ducked in a river. 

More subtly penetrative is the reasoning 
(not devised by Dr. Garnett, but approved 
by him) which proves that Shakspere was 
forty-eight years old when he wrote “The 
Tempest.” Prospero asks Ariel the time of 
day, and is told that it is two in the after- 
noon. Now assuming the natural day of 
twelve hours to symbolize the seventy-two 
years of human life, since two-thirds of the 
day has passed at two o’clock, we have the 
proportion 12:8=72:48. Q. E, D. 

Among the portraits which greatly en- 
hance the value of this volume, we have the 
three which (whether like him or not) 
were certainly meant for Shakspere: the 
bust, the Droeshout engraving, and the oil 
painting held by many to be the original 
of the iatter. To these the editor has 
added the Chandos portrait, but not the 
Jansen. 

Volume IV., which is the work of Dr. 
Gosse, and which includes the writers of 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
and virtually the whole of the nineteenth, 
will probably be to many readers the most 
attractive of all. These men lived in our 
own atmosphere; the problems confront- 
ing us confronted them; they took up the 
burden that we are still bearing. For the 
lives of these writers abundant details were 
at hand, and the editor has used them so as 
to seize the illuminating points. The liter- 
ary criticisms show discriminating judg- 
ment, catholic appreciation, and delicate 
taste. The profusion of portraits, views, 
and facsimiles gives this volume especial 
value and interest. 

An appendix furnishing translations and 
transliterations, and a very full index, fit- 
tingly complete a work of which, as a 
whole, we may say that it is a worthy his- 
tory of the grandest body of literature in 
any modern language. 


The Man Roosevelt: A Portrait Sketch. By 
Francis BE. Leupp. D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Leupp’s book has an undeniable in- 

terest apart from the immediate appeal! of 

his subject. His pen is one long trained in 
the art of picturesque presentation, and its 
cunning does not fail him here. The va- 
rious elements of the ‘portrait’? he draws 
are skilfully pitched upon, and if the total 
result looks too much like a composite 

photograph, dim feature warring with dim 

feature, that is the necessary defect of his 

method, which is the journalist’s chose vue. 

That the book is as far as possible from a 

full and measured estimate—to say nothing 

of a final estimate—of President Roosevelt, 

Mr. Leupp would be the first to admit. 
Some one expressed surprise to Pitt that 

a man of so little character as Fox should 

have had so compelling an influence over so 

many men. “The remark is just,” replied 

Pitt, “but then you have not been under 

the wand of the magician.” Mr. Leupp 





clearly has been. Strive as he may to con- 
ceal it, the spell is clearly upon him—the 
spell cast by a virile and spontaneous na- 
ture which fascinates its thousands. We 
do not forget Mr. Leupp’s occasional pro- 
tests that he judges the President impar- 
tially, or condemns certain courses of his. 
But these relate to minor matters. The 
author shows us Mr. Roosevelt’s exube- 
rance running unconsciously into exagge- 
ration, so that all his little fishes talk like 
whales. Nor is the frequent bathos of the 
Presidential style forgotten. Admission is 
made that Rooseveltian impetuosity often 
swells into a fault. Other abatements of ad- 
miration occur; but, as a whole, the book is 
clearly of the “‘Friendship’s-Tribute” order. 

One explanatory defence reads queerly. 
Mr. Roosevelt has been criticised—notably 
by ex-Secretary Long—for having urged 
that the Spanish ships en route to Cuba, 
long before the war broke out, should be 
attacked and sunk at sea. This has been 
invidiously adduced as a good example of 
the President’s original ideas on the subject 
of international law. But it is all based 
on a misconception, elucidates Mr. Leupp. 
He has notes jotted down in 1898 which 
prove that Mr. Long omitted ‘‘one essential 
feature of the story’’—namely, that Mr. 
Roosevelt proposed, as a preliminary, to 
have Spain notified that the sending of her 
fleet ‘‘would be considered an act of war.” 
That was to make all regular! To serve 
notice upon a friendly nation that the mov- 
ing of ships from one part of her territory 
to another would justify us in “smashing” 
them is enough, as a cowboy friend of the 
President’s might say, to make Puffendort 
puff worse than ever. 

Mr. Leupp refers to a mysterious moral 
struggle through which Mr. Roosevelt had 
to pass years ago. It practically came down 
to this: Should he support for the Presi- 
dency a party nominee whom he thought 
morally unfit? Also, should he give up 
for party his belief in free trade? Mr. 
Leupp admits that it cost Mr. Roosevelt 
a temporary pang to do both these things, 
but the doctrine of the ‘larger good’’ car- 
ried the day. That is, Mr. Roosevelt was 
persuaded that he could do more good by 
“acting with his party.” But, obviously, 
what he really meant was securing office 
from his party. Anybody can ‘‘act’’ with 
any party. A party will welcome, in a 
campaign, the most chronic “kicker,” and 
accept his advice and his vote with the 
greatest pleasure. But office-holding, of 
course, is reserved, as a rule, for the “reg- 
ular’; and it is plain that office-holding 
was what Mr. Roosevelt had in mind. The 
principal difference between him and more 
frankly partisan aspirants is that the 
latter do not execute a moral flourish over 
their ambitions. We can understand the 
attitude assumed by Mr. Roosevelt, but we 
see no reason for trying to throw an ethical 
glamour about it. The perils involved, all 
men can see. When you say, with a sigh, 
as Mr. Leupp represents President Roose- 
velt as saying, “I am a Republican first and 
a free-trader afterwards,” you may yet find 
yourself saying, “I am a Republican first 
and an honest man afterwards.” 


International Eachange. By Anthony W. 
Margraff. Chicago: Fergus Printing Co. 
1903, 

During the Mexican War, the late Mr. 





August Belmont surprised his fellow-bank- 
érs in Wall Street by undertaking to place 
Government funds in Mexico for the modest 
commission of 3 per cent. Inasmuch as the 
steamship companies charged about this 
rate for freight on specie, the other bank- 
ers could not understand where the profit 
came in; but Mr. Belmont arranged an 
arbitrage operation in exchange, which was 
then an unusual, though it is now a very 
common, transaction, and no doubt reaped 
a handsome profit in consequence. This was 
in the early days of a business which has 
since become a striking example of what 
economists call the tendency of profits to 
a minimum. Up to some thirty years ago 
bankers expected to make at least a half 
of one per cent. on their exchange opera- 
tions, and the business was decidedly profit- 
able; but nowadays, according to Mr. Mar- 
graff, they aim to make only one-twentieth 
of-one per cent., which is certainly not 
enough to cover the inevitable risks—ex- 
cept, perhaps, when times are very pros- 
perous. 

Any one who is desirous of taking up this 
unprofitable business will find in the book 
before us a most elaborate account of mod- 
ern methods of conducting it. The figures 
given are quite correct, and no important 
species of operation has been neglected. 
The reader, however, will meet with one 
unexpected difficulty, in that Mr. Margraff 
writes in a strange language, which we take 
to be Chicago English, and which we find 
exceedingly puzzling. Not satisfied, per- 
haps, with his own skill in the use of this 
singular tongue, Mr. Margraff has obtained 
the assistance of his publisher, Mr. R. C. 
Fergus, who contributes a sort of double- 
barrelled introduction, which appears to be 
slightly explosive, but not otherwise dan- 
gerous, as far as we can understand it. 
From this introduction we quote a sentence, 
neither better nor worse than others, in or- 
der to show that our difficulties are not 
imaginary: 

“The first point presented by the author 
is the proper training of young men to a 
thorough knowledge of the subject-matter 
of a vocation in the International Depart- 
ment through the school first of a text- 
book leading to the classroom to be estab- 
lished, and in so doing prevent the excep- 
tion of an educational institution for the 
personnel of the American Foreign Banking 
Department.” 


What this is all about we do not pre- 
tend to know, but we cheerfully concur in 
Mr. Fergus’s final sentence, because we feel 
satisfied that it does not portend any bod- 
ily mutilation for Mr. Margraff: ‘Happy is 
the thought that ‘the space of years allotted 
to man will permit of other fragments from 
our American financier.” 





The Nile Quest: A Record of the Explora- 
tion of the Nile and its Basin. By Sir 
Harry Johnston. Illustrations and maps. 
F. A. Stokes. [The Story of Exploration.] 
Pp. xv, 341. 8vo. 


Sir Harry Johnston has done more in 
this book than simply tell the story of the 
exploration of the Nile—a story which be- 
gan some three thousand years ago and is 
not yet finished, for there is still a stretch 
of some two hundred miles of the basin 
of the Mountain or White Nile which is 
practically unknown. In addition to a nar- 
rative of the various attempts to solve the 
mysteries of the Nile sources, he displays 
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the latest theories as to the origin, affini- 


ties, and migrations of the negro races in- 
habiting northeastern Africa, along with 
much information about the physical fea- 
tures, fauna and flora of the region in 
which the river takes its rise. These are 
subjects which he had special opportunities 
for investigating while organizing the 
Uganda Protectorate. 

The early explorers, from Herodotus down 
to the Portuguese missionaries in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, left few 
records, and the first chapters have no per- 
sonal incidents to enliven them. The in- 
terest of the book to the average reader 
begins with the narrative of the remarka- 
ble achievements of the Scotchman, James 
Bruce, who, in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, followed the Blue Nile from 
its source in the Abyssinian highlands to 
its junction with the main river at Khartum. 


It culminates with the account of Speke’s | 


adventurous journey from the Indian Ocean 
to the summit of a hill ‘“‘when the vast ex- 
panse of the Nyanza burst suddenly upon 
my gaze.’’ Another historic moment was 
when, after the lapse of nearly twenty cen- 
turies of doubt, the Mountains of the Moon 
were found to be a reality, not the figment 
of Ptolemy’s brain, or, more accurately, that 
of Diogenes, the Greek merchant, his au- 
thority for the statement of their existence. 
Stanley was encamped near Lake Albert 
Nyanza, in his expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha, when, he says, 

“My eyes were directed by a boy to a 
mountain said to be covered with salt, and 
I saw a peculiar shaped cloud of a most 
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beautiful silver color, which assumed the 
proportions and appearance of a vast moun- 
tain covered with snow. Following its form 
downward, I became for the first 
time conscious that what I gazed upon was 
not the image or semblance of a vast moun- 
tain, but the solid substance of a real one, 
| with its summit covered with snow.” 


To the achievements of these three ex- 
plorers and of Schweinfurth and Sir Samuel 


stated on p 


' Baker the most space is given. Baker would | 
have accomplished more as an explorer had | 


| not his task been largely to free the region 
of the Upper Nile from the slave-raiders. 
His reward, however, is greater, for he “‘is, 
in the remembrance of the old people, the 
one heroic white man they have known; 
| terrible in battle, scrupulously just, at all 
| times kind and jovial in demeanor among 


friends; a born ruler over a savage people.” , 
| The travellers of recent years have been | 


| SO numerous and their discoveries so rela- 
tively unimportant that little more than a 
| bare reference to them was possible in a 
small volume. It is interesting to note that 
the aim of the last of the seventy-seven 
(men and women) who constitute Sir Harry’s 
“Roll of Fame,” Sir William Garstin, was 
not geological research, but 


to discover 


; Miller 


| where irrigation works could best develop | 


| the natural resources of the Sudan and 
| Egypt. In the series of maps prepared by 
Mr. Bartholomew, the progress of the quest 


| is graphically shown, as well as the extent | 


; and minuteness of our present knowledge 
; of the Nile Basin. There is an inconsistency 
between the spelling on the maps and in the 

text which should have been avoided. The 
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journey of Bruce began in 1768, not (as | 
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‘“‘Sally Wister is one of those charming maidens whose 
memory has been preserved, —like that of Dorothy Osborne or 
the Jessamy Bride,—by a fortunate accident. . . . We profess 


ourselves her devoted servants.”’ THE ATHENUM (London). 


Sally Wister’s Journal 


although a strictly historical document, is also a romance of unequaled - 
charm. “The Journal has in many respects the attractions of a work of 
fiction. In fact, we have had considerable difficulty in persuading 
ourselves that we are not dealing with a wholly imaginative work. It 
throws many side lights upon the history of the times, giving interesting pictures of the society 
of the Revolution. . . ., It is one of those books that one needs to read in order to get 
rid of the unreality that is apt to hang about the pages of history,” says the Baltimore Sua. 
“A most delicious piece of literature,” says the Philadelphia Inquirer. ‘The love-story is 
very pretty. This little scene has the color of an artist’s interior,’—says the Hartford Courant. 


ALLY WISTER, 16 years old, daughter of Daniel Wister, merchant, of Philadelphia, kept a journal of her experiences during the 
winter of 1777-1778, while exiled from Philadelphia during its occupation by the British, The family lived with relatives in an old 
farm house on the Wissahickon, which was occupied at times by various prominent officers of the Continental army. Sally saw 
much of the officers and heard much of the fighting, and comments on both freely and quaintly. Gen. Smallwood is ‘‘tall, portly, 
well-made: a truly martial air, the behaviour and manners of a gentleman'’; Capt. Furnival, ‘‘the handsomest face I ever saw, a 
very fine person’’; Captain Finley is ‘‘ wretched ugly '’; Maj. Stoddert, ‘‘ very reserved'’ but has ‘‘an engaging countenance and 
address,"’ etc.. Later the Major grows much less reserved. Another officer who throws off his reserve is Capt. Alexander Spotswood 
Dandridge, of Virginia, a relative of Martha Washington. Sally calls him in the Journal ‘‘ the handsomest man I ever beheld.” 


Carefully edited from the original manuscript by Albert Cook Myers, M.L., 
ft Ms rer period from | who has collected a great mass of material elucidating the text, and also many 
- . ee portraits, relics, documents, signatures and pictures relating to characters appearing 
“The Quakers in the Revolution in the Journal. Beautifully printed on deckel-edge paper, profusely illustrated, and 
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RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


THE EMPIRE OF THE CZARS AND THE RUSSIANS 


By Anatout® Leroy-Baavtrev. Translated by Z. A. Ragozin. 3 vols. 8vo. ' Per volume, $3.00. 


“ The best informed, most strikingly written, most wisely sympathetic discussion, as well as soundest critical judgment of Russia and her 
people that we have seen.”—N. Y. Times, 


THE STORY OF RUSSIA 


By W. R. Morrity. Fully illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


‘A book which does credit to his industry and care, for it represents a minute and intelligent study of the most recent native writers, as well 
as of the old chronicles.""—Speaker, London. 


RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


By Francis H. E. Parmer. 12mo. Illustrated. Net, $1.20. (Postage, 10 cts.) 
‘*We would recommend this above all other works of ite character to those seeking a clear general understanding of Russian life, character’ 


THE STORY OF JAPAN 


By Davip Murray. Fully illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
* A clear and rational picture of the nation ‘at home,’ as one may say,’'—-New York Times, 


THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


By M. M. Suormaxker. 8vo. With 30 illustrations anda map. Net, $2.00. (By mail, $2.20.) Bie: 
“The descriptions of people and places are always interesting; and a great deal of valuable information, not easily accessible, is given."’ 
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